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Among the regions which were once populous and highly civilized, but 


which are now desert and deserted, there are few which were more closely 
connected with the beginnings our own civilization than the desert parts 
Syria and northern Arabia. only recent years that the vast 
extent and great importance this lost civilization has been fully recog- 
nized and that attempts have been made reduce the extent the unex- 
plored area and discover how much the territory which has long been 
known desert was formerly habitable and inhabited. The results the 
explorations the last twenty years have been most astonishing this 
regard. has been found that practically all the wide area lying 
between the coast range the eastern Mediterranean and the Euphrates, 
appearing upon the maps the Syrian Desert, area embracing some- 
what more than 20,000 square miles, was more thickly populated than any 
area similar dimensions England the United States today 
one excludes the immediate vicinity the large modern cities. has 
also been discovered that enormous desert tract lying the east 
Palestine, stretching eastward and southward into the country which 
know Arabia, was also densely populated country. How far these 
settled regions extended antiquity still unknown, but the most distant 
explorations these directions have failed reach the end ruins and 
other signs former 
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Various questions arise our minds pause think this strange 
things. When did the fertility these lands cease and their 
civilization come end? long had that civilization flourished? 
What caused its undoing? Some these questions are well-nigh unanswer- 
able, others may answered with more less definiteness, but each ques- 
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DESERT SYRIA 
tion involves number minor problems impossible solution. the 
present article, shall not attempt answer the above questions the 
order given offer solutions the many problems involved, but shall 
endeavor give description the country today and draw 
inferences its condition ancient times. the process certain 
questions will answered, and various solutions the 
suggest themselves; other problems will left the speculative 
imagination. 


BACKGROUND 


few definitely determined facts will undoubtedly help give 
historical background the plain from the architee- 
tural remains, and from that these regions have not been 
lived any wide extent since the early the seventh century 
after Christ. The date 610 seems mark the end civilized occupation 
for large part the country; and this date coincides interestingly with 
the last great Persian invasion 610-612 and the wars conquest under 
the generals the Prophet Mohammed which began less than twenty 
vears later. 

The earliest definite records found the country itself indicate that 
had reached high point development here the beginning 
the Christian era, and there less definite evidence gleaned from 
the monuments and from the reading history show that this civiliza- 
tion had begun least two three hundred vears earlier; but there are 
also remains well seattered over the region which suggest the existence 
far older civilization about which know little, and the history the 
country, gathered fragments from the Holy and from the 
written records the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, plainly indicates 
that the region was civilized and organized society the 
earliest days man’s civilized state. 

The inhabitants the entire region were comparatively pure 
stock until the conquests Alexander and his the fourth 
before Christ, introduced element European blood through 
colonization. During the historical period represented the remains 
still visible the country the northern half the region was ruled 
the Greek kings, that the Diadochi, Alexander’s general 
Seleukos, with their capital Antioch, from the fourth the first century 
before Christ. During most this period the southern half was divided 
into independent, semi-independent, kingdoms Oriental origin, the 
Maceabean kingdom the Jews, the kingdom, and the early 
Arabie Nabataean kingdom the extreme south. Between the middle 
the first century before Christ and the early vears the century 
after Christ the country passed slow degrees into the Roman Empire 
the Syria, Arabia, Palestine, With the rise Chris- 
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tianity state religion the fourth century the whole country passed 
under the control the Eastern Empire and remained powerful bulwark 
Christian civilization until was off the early years the 
seventh century. Two dialects constituted the speech the inhab- 
itants, Syriac the north and Nabataean, early form 
the south; but, after the conquest Alexander, Greek was introduced and 
time became the chief written, and probably the common spoken, lan- 
guage the whole country during the centuries under Rome 
and Constantinople. 


Northern Syria 


The traveler who has crossed the settled, and more less populous, 
coast range Northern Syria and descended into the narrow fertile valley 
the Orontes, encounters any farther journey toward the east 
irregular range limestone hills lying north and south and stretching 
the northeast almost halfway the Euphrates (cf. map, These hills 
are about 2,500 feet high, rising peaks from 3,000 3,500 feet 
above sea level. They are gray and unrelieved any visible vegetation. 
ascending into the hills the traveler astonished find every turn 
remnants the work men’s hands, paved roads, walls which divided 
fields, terrace walls massive structure. Presently comes upon 
small deserted and partly ruined town composed buildings large and 
small constructed beautifully wrought blocks limestone (Fig. 2), all 
rising out the barren rock which forms the ribs the hills. 
mounts eminence the vicinity, will still further astonished 
behold similar ruins lying all directions. may count ten fifteen 
twenty, according the commanding position his lookout. From 
distance often difficult believe that these are not inhabited places 
(Fig. but closer inspection reveals that the gentle hand time the 
rude touch earthquake has been laid upon every building. Some 
the towns are better preserved than others; some buildings are quite 
perfect but for their wooden roofs which time has removed, others stand 
picturesque ruins, while others still are level with the ground (Fig. 3). 
far-off hilltop stands the ruin pagan temple, and crowning some 
lofty ridge lie the ruins great Christian monastery (Fig. 4). Mile 
after mile this barren gray country may traversed without encoun- 
tering single human being. Day after day may spent traveling 
from one ruined town another without seeing any green thing save 
terebinth tree two standing among the ruins, which have sent 
their roots down into earth still preserved the foundations some 
ancient building. soil visible anywhere except few pockets 
the rock from which could not washed the torrential rains the 
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Fic. 3 


Fic. 2—Serdjill4, a deserted villa town in the Djebel Riha of Northern Syria (for loca 


map, Pl. 1). 
Fig. 3 
ruined town 


Simkhar in the Djebel Sim‘an, with a patch of soil held in place by ancient walls 


in the distance on the right. 
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wet season; every ruin surrounded with the remains presses for 
the making oil and wine. Only one oasis has been discovered these 
high plateaus. This lies far the north. the site ancient town 
(Fig. 5); olive trees, oaks, and terebinth grow luxuriantly between the 
ruined walls, and grass covers the flat spaces. high tower rises the center 
the ruin, thickly surrounded with trees and underbrush that 
almost impossible approach it; and here the midst dense growth 


Fic. 4—The monastery and great church of St. Simeon Stylites in the denuded area of the Djebel Sim‘an 


spring which has kept the spot green during centuries. Yet 
far the desert that human beings live here. 


ARCHITECTURE 

The architecture these deserted towns represents least seven cen- 
turies development and illustrates every variety structure suitable 
highly developed society. Among the structures that are apparently 
very early date, though they have inscriptions upon them, are build- 
ings simple form polygonal masonry (Fig. with heavy moldings 
the top the walls and massive door frames. Definitely dated build- 
ings the first and second centuries comprise temples exquisite work- 
manship, mostly ruins because they were preyed upon for building 
material during the Christian period. There are also fine houses belonging 
these centuries all parts Syria. The Christian period repre- 
sented churches large and small, little country chapels, baths 
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which were often the gifts wealthy citizens, other buildings, 
extensive shops, bazaars, sumptuous villas, ordinary private houses, 


and monumental tombs endless variety. 


The churehes the fourth century (Fig. are simple structures with 
little ornament, but those the fifth and sixth are more ornate than any 
Christian buildings before the Gothic period Europe. Here you will 
find the ruins one the oldest churches, with chapel the later 
Fic.5—Shékh Sléman, the only oasis in the limestone hills of Northern Syria. Its luxuriant vegeta 
§ tion emphasizes the aridity and barrenness which is otherwise the rule in this region. A spring has 
kept the spot green during centuries, yet it is so far in the desert that no human beings live there now 
period beside it, there chureh which was built out the remains 
pagan temple. The ‘‘business simple but durable; 
consists such buildings oil shops, and inns. 
large hotels, inns (Fig. 8), named such the chiet 
halting stations the way places pilgrimage and also little wayside 


inns along the highways. The tomb structures are very numerous and 
form the most notable mausoleums the world 


Passing eastward from this range hills, one descends into gently 
rolling country that stretches miles away toward the Euphrates. the 
eastern foot the hills one finds oneself totally different country, 
first quite fertile and dotted with frequent villages flat-roofed houses. 


Here all the remains ancient times have been destroyed 


Fic 
Fig. 7 


6—The earliest type: builk 


Figs. 6-9 


Examples of the architecture of the deserted towns 


ldings in a simple form of polygonal masonry 
7—One of the oldest churches in Northern Syria, a build 


lding of the fourth century at Kharab Shems. 
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Fic. 8—An inn on the road to St. Simeon’s shrine, an example of ~ business archi 


Northern Syria. 
Fic. 9—One of the splendid tombs of Northern Syria, at Dan4; olive trees in the 
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through ages building and rebuilding. Beyond this narrow fertile strip 
the soil grows drier and more barren, until presently another kind 
desert reached, undulating waste dead soil. Few walls towers 
arches rise break the monotony the unbroken but the 
careful explorer will find closer examination that this region was more 
thickly populated antiquity even than the hill country the west. 


Every unevenness the surface marks the site town, some them 


10—Serakib the Aleppo-Damascus road, modern village domed houses mud brick 
) characteristic of central Desert Syria rhis is a typically Mesopotamian form of domestic 
architecture, as old as the days of Nebuchadnezzar 


cities considerable extent. finds that much sun-dried brick was 
used the construction these ancient buildings and that the stone, 
which was more sparingly was not limestone but black basalt. 
One also discovers—the ancient quarries were used cisterns and are 
still visible—that the country underlain with this type lava. Here 
and there arch will found standing, and column still 
marks the ruin some great structure. this region, except the parts 
bordering upon the fertile strip along the western edge, wholly 
few even the wandering Bedouins traverse its dry and wasted 
steppes. Toward the south, however, the region Hama, one begins 
encounter villages composed for the most part domed houses 
mud brick (Fig. 10), exactly like those which compose the domestic 
architecture the Euphrates country. interesting note that this 


typically Mesopotamian form architecture, old the days 
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Nebuchadnezzar, exists the middle part while all the villages 
and towns Northern Syria, like Harim the extreme northern end 
the hills above (Fig. 11), are built with flat roofs, and the 
modern villages the south are the same general type. two 
three places this eastern desert baked brick and basalt were 
used the erection more than usual 
Kasr Ibn Wardan and Pl. there group build- 


Fic. 11—Harim, a modern village at the extreme northern end of the 
Desert Syria with ftlat-roofed houses typical of the arct 


limestone hills northern 
litecture of this region. 
ings, comprising beautiful church, extensive palace, and large bar- 
racks, all composed black basalt and yellow brick such excellent make 
that one tempted believe that was imported. Proceeding still far- 
ther east and still traversing the desert one comes upon ruins ancient 
cities which the ordinary houses were built sun-dried brick, but the 
temples and similar large structures were built limestone gypsum. 
Such the case Isriveh and 38° E.), one the most distant 
points that has been reached the Syrian Desert. 


Southern Syria 


explore the unknown areas Southern Syria the traveler has 
cross the wider tract inhabited territory Palestine. Passing over 


Jordan and climbing the hills Ammon Gilead, looks out over the 
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ancient province Arabia. Before him lies wide plain which its 
northern end very fertile and dotted with villages. the plain, 
toward the east, rise the mountains the Djebel Hauran 
the north them lies the lava field the (Fig. and, 
far the south, undulating region which, though fertile 
lapses gradually into desert steppe. The hills which the traveler 
standing are limestone; but the stone which crops out the plain, 


and which constitutes the mass the mountains beyond 


Fig. 12—A view in the Djebel Hauran, the volcanic mountains of Southern Syria, north of Kanawat 
il-Mefaleh, a ruin on the hill in the distance. 


southward into the steppe, black basalt. the northeast ‘Amman but 
far out the steppe, beside the dry bed the Wadi Akib, the termi 
nation the lava flow (Fig. 14) which poured out the craters the 
Djebel Hauran and underlies the great expanse the steppe. Beyond 
this point limestone takes the place basalt. The plain which lies between 
the hills east Jordan and the Djebel Hauran, the plain in-Nukra, 
the Hauran plain, though populous, has not been well 
village marks the site ancient town; but only the more massive the 
buildings have survived generations rebuilding, and these are 
almost hidden modern work. Many the buildings are important, how- 
ever, and inscriptions abound. The mountainous area the Djebel Hauran 
was fairly well explored sixty years ago and full wonderful remains 
the Nabataean, Roman, and Christian periods; but the ruins here have 
been inhabited the Druses for about century, and the ancient remains 
are being gradually broken up. The gloomy wastes the lava fields the 
Ledja, until recently practically unexplored, are also dotted with ancient 
towns, some them great but even this inhospitable land has 
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Fig. 13—Part of the vast lava field of the Ledj4, Southern Syria. Ruins of Kastal Krém on the ridge 
Fic. 14—The end of the lava flow which once poured out southward from the craters of the volcanic 
mountains of the Djebel Hauran. The dry bed in the foreground is the Wadi il-Akib 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 
its population Druses and Bedouins, and the antiquities are slowly dis- 
appearing under the hammers modern house builders. 
not until one penetrates the dry area the south and southeast 
the mountains that one comes into land corresponding the deserted 
parts Northern Syria. Here the rolling steppe strewn with the ruins 
large towns and villages that have not been touched since the seventh 
5 
Fic. 17—is-Safiyeh in the soutbeastern Djebel Hauran and its ancient poo! during one of the rare 
wet seasons 
ancient city like Umm idj-Djimal, all black basalt, stretch- 
ing level along the desert, wonderful sight (Fig. 15). Some the 
soil about has been washed away, leaving the surface thickly strewn 
with which have become covered with fine white lichen, 
that the black walls and towers and gaunt arches appear rise out 
snow-white sea. Many the towns are spread over the plain; others 
crown the crests high ridges directly above the dry beds ancient 
streams (Fig. 16). some eases one finds ancient cisterns that are 
filled with water the spring when the snows melt the mountains 
the north (Fig. 17); but the presence water usually means settlement, 
and these are very rare (Fig. 18). 
ARCHITECTURE CONTRASTED WITH THAT THE NORTH 
The ancient architecture, aside from the Nabataean and Roman temples 
which are objects rare beauty design, less beautiful and less inter- 
esting than the architecture the north, yet shows great skill the 
art building (Fig. 19). The types architecture differ considerably 
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DESERT SYRIA 
from those the north. The temples the pagan period are more 
numerous and larger and were richly ornamented; there are occasional 
theaters and large public baths. The are much plainer than 
those the north but present far greater variety plans. There are 
few private houses, villas more than ordinary magnificence, which 
outshine the more numerous villas Northern Syria; but the dwellings 
the moderately well-to-do are less attractive. Nevertheless they are 
less interesting. Some the private residences the larger towns 


Fic. 18—The village of ‘Anz, in the southern Djebel Hauran, still inhabited because of its perennial 
water supply. 


here the south were four five stories high, and they contain various 
features that are not found the houses Northern Syria. Monumental 
are rare and, with few exceptions, are not compared with the 
magnificent tombs the north. All these buildings were constructed 
entirely stone and are among the most perfect examples lithie archi 
tecture the world. the whole, the civilization seems have been 
somewhat different from that the northern region, yet was certainly 
equally advanced. 


ANCIENT Roaps AND 

Among the most impressive features the ancient remains Syria 
and Arabia are the roads and bridges. These are found from end end 
the entire region. That the roads once existed might have been known 
from the most ancient road map existence—a long roll about foot 
wide and over twenty-two 1507 and the Tabula 
Peutingeriana. This interesting document shows the military roads 
the Roman Empire from Britain India. The seas are practically elim- 
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inated, and the land much compressed, that all the principal roads 
appear run parallel lines east and west; they are shown red lines, 
with the stations marked name from town town and from one 
military post another, the number miles being written Roman 
numerals. The map believed date from the fourth century after 
Christ and have been drawn from much older Remarkable 
the system roads, appears upon the ancient map, has been 
the principal highways are shown, but many others have been dis- 
which were equally important but which not appear. The 
section the ancient map showing Syria and the desert eastward, together 
with key which the roads are correctly adjusted the topographical 
features, reproduced herewith (Figs. 20a and 20b). The accuracy 
the measurements given this old map has been tested many ways; 
but was interesting, while drawing the map ancient Syria, take 
two points whose positions were well established but which were separated 
unexplored territory, like Palmyra and Rusafa and apply 
the ancient road map, placing the towns between them intervals 
many miles indicated; for the total number miles coincides perfectly, 
and the exact position ancient towns still undiscovered established. 
Wherever the medieval and modern routes travel coincide with the 
ancient roads few traces the old roadbeds are unless 
may that some the deep valleys they are buried beneath earth 
that has washed down from the mountains. 

many the desert regions the Roman roads are astonishingly well 
preserved, may seen the accompanying photograph (Fig. 21) 
showing section the road from Antioch Chalcis point where 
crosses the desert mountain below The road measures over twenty 
feet width; some the blocks the pavement measure three feet 
four feet, and all approximate three feet thickness. The apparent 
fissures which are seen the photograph are not really but 
growth yellow lichen spreading out either side the joints, which 
reality are perfectly tight most cases. few miles the north the 
spot where this photograph was taken the road spanned fine 
arch. This arch, which the simplest design, not thought 
triumphal arch but more probably toll gate; for stands very near 
stone which marks the boundary between two administrative 
divisions Northern Syria. There are several complete Roman bridges 
Northern Syria and many medieval, comparetively modern, bridges 
that are built Roman piers. Some these, like Djisr il-Medjdal just 
northwest Hama (Fig. 22), which spans often dry branch the 
Orontes, are composed four five arches. beautiful bridge three 
arches crossing mountain torrent the one over the Dog River, Nahr 
il-Kelb. happened see this bridge few weeks after great flood had 
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away new bridge for road and railroad bridge, both 
which were built French engineers short distanee down the stream, 
and was glad pay respects the shades the Roman engineers 
the first century. 
New Roman CONSTRUCTION 
The roads Southern Syria, the old Arabian province, are often 
found wonderful state preservation the desert steppes; but 


they are less interesting subjects for photography. Long sections 


Fic. 19—The monastery of Umm il Kuttén, south of the Djebel Hauran, typical architecture of 
the Christian period in Southern Syria. 

Trajan’s great road, built 114 and extending from Bosra the 

Red Sea, are absolutely with milestones standing lying 

mile: and these sections shed entirely new light upon Roman 

road construction, for they show not only the paving but elastic top 

above the pavement. other Roman roads this provinee, 

the roadbed about twenty feet wide and divided into two equal 

paths sort dorsal ridge composed row stones which rise 

from five seven inches above the pavement. The material entirely 

black basalt. The pavement evenly laid comparatively small blocks 

basalt, like irregular polygonal masonry. The roadbed slopes gently 

from the medial ridge the outer edges, where bound 

row stones which protrude from five seven inches above the pave- 

ment. All these features are well known Roman road making; but 

here the desert there are many sections which unsuspected 

feature appears, that filling cinders four inches deep under 

layer beaten clay which brings the level the road the top the 

bounding stones, sloping gently from the dorsal ridge. One often observes 
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pedestrians and drivers animals forsaking paved road for the strip 
natural soil beside and has often wondered how the Roman armies 
and the animals which drew the commerce times 
endured the hard pavements; but this elastic surface which 
was perhaps feature all, most, these roads solves the problem 
completely. 

The bridges the Arabian are quite numerous those 
Northern Syria. They are slightly different construction owing 
the difference material, for basalt takes the place limestone. Many 


Fic. 21—A section of the Roman road in the desert hills between Antioch and Chalcis, Northern Syria 


them span the beds streams that seldom never have water them 
and give clear evidence the great climatic changes that have taken place 
(Fig. 23). The remains these roads and bridges, found discon- 
nected pieces pavement, milestones, and ruined piers the 
dry stream beds over the length and breadth the deserted parts 
Syria and Arabia, show that there was ancient times perfect network 
well-built roads, far more number than those shown the ancient 
map. The main arteries were perhaps primarily for the mobilization 
troops; those leading toward the limits the empire were undoubtedly 
for defense; but very large number these roads were for convenience 
and were directly connected with facilities for transportation, communi- 
and trade between the communities. 


Ancient Inhabitants the Region 
But who were the inhabitants these hundreds deserted 
Who were the men and women that traveled over these roads, maintained 
the temples, sat the theaters, attended the churches, patronized the 
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baths, lived these fine houses, and were buried these splendid tombs? 
The brief description given above the tangible remains which has 
left behind sufficient proof that the civilization Syria and Arabia 
had reached very high state indeed; and more could written show 


that had not passed its zenith, had not known the beginnings decline, 


but was still the ascendant when was cut off untoward external 
The people this country had art their own, influenced 
for time Greek teaching and direction but eventually returning its 
original forms expression, enriched foreign elements, and develop- 


Fic. 22—Roman bridge, Djisr il-Medjdal, northwest of Hama, Northern Syria. 


ing into style advance the art other parts the world the 

time. They likewise had languages their own, Syriae the north and 
the south, which yielded for while Greek certain impor- 
tant fields but which had begun revive under new stimulus national 
racial feeling. plain from comprehensive study their archi- 
tecture and other arts, found their ruined towns and represented 
objects from their tombs, that the ancient population these regions 
was composed large part intelligent, well-to-do middle 
the architecture people may taken index their 
believe may be, spite the danger invidious 
modern application—the culture the Syrians was exceptionally high. 
spelling and grammatical construction, one must recall the fact that the 
writers were using foreign language, which modern scholars know more 
about than did even the Greeks themselves. 


Economic 


That they were well-to-do evident from which prove that 
they had enough spare this world’s goods. more than one 
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place citizen presents bath his city, others church 
monastery erected private expense. Less wealthy citizens gave 

doorways other features the village churches. The inscriptions 
show that buildings were often erected public expense. 

Their society was peaceful and well ordered, for many the most 
sumptuous villas stand groups with surrounding town walls 
them, and only few the smaller and more ancient places had 


town walls formed joining the rear walls houses. only out 
toward the Euphrates the north, and the farthest eastern confines 
the south, that one finds walled towns, fortresses, and barracks, 
precautions against the Parthians Persians the one hand the desert 
tribes the other. 

The inhabitants could not have been large landowners—the towns are 
placed too closely together for this; and for the same reason they could 
not have been possessed large herds cattle flocks sheep. But 


the remains tell that they raised olives and grapes and made oil and 
wine large especially the north; for there are enclosures, 

with rows upon rows plain upright posts stone, which were unques- 


tionably vineyards; and there are hundreds rock-hewn oil and wine 

presses, say nothing buildings erected house large presses, and 

which designate one house wine press and another 

oil factory. These commodities were produced quantities more 

than for local consumption, one would suppose, and were prob- 

ably exported Antioch and other large cities and perhaps overseas. 
Many towns are composed almost entirely shops bazaars. Trade 

undoubtedly flourished between these Syrian towns and the towns the 

coast, well with countries lying the east. the south the caravan 

trade with Arabia, Egypt, and Persia must have developed large body 

merchants. one the man records the fact that 

has taken caravan out the Indus; another citizen boasts that 

had been embassy Rome. merchants and traders, then, 


and producers oil and wine may think the early dwellers 
these long-deserted cities and towns; being touch with East and 
West, with North and South, carried over excellent roads, 


living peace among orderly surroundings; not oppressed taxation 
point where they were unable surround themselves with consider- 
able amount luxury, and enjoying many comforts and conveniences 
which were denied to, unsought by, the middle classes continental 
Europe until very recent times refer baths and water closets) and 
are still the reach the less progressive countries. 


may asked, ‘‘What brought this great civilization, modern 
many its aspects, sudden and complete end?’’ The question 
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answered offhand. One knows from history two disastrous 
wars invasion, that the Persians from the east and that the 
Arabs, Saracens, from the south the first third the seventh 
told that was the custom the Persians lay waste 
wide strip territory between themselves and those whom they had 
defeated they failed that territory. The conquerors may 


have cut down the olive groves and the vines; they may even have wrecked 
the presses and the terrace walls. There are many signs looked-for 

- 


Fig. 23—Roman bridge over the dry Wadi Zédi, north of the ancient town of Bostra, 
| Southern Syria. The fact that many of the Roman bridges span the beds of streams 
that seldom or never have water in them now gives clear evidence of the great climatic 
changes that have taken place. 


building new ones out toward the Euphrates during the last quarter 
the sixth century. But, allowing for two bloody wars close 
allowing for much destruction the part the victors, and for deporta- 
tions and general exodus the population, human hands were ever 


trouble from the east the strengthening old fortifications and the 


able transform fertile, populous, and thriving country into desert 
short time. must look for great natural changes 
induced perhaps and hastened the activities man. 


CAUSE 


may draw certain very definite conclusions the former condi- 
tions the country itself. There was soil upon the northern hills where 
none now exists, for the buildings now show unfinished foundation courses 
which were not intended seen; the soil depressions without outlets 
deeper than formerly was; there are hundreds olive and wine 


presses localities where tree vine could now find footing; and 
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there are hillsides with ruined terrace walls rising one above the other 
with sign earth near them. There was also large natural water 
supply. the north well the south find the dry beds 
rivers, streams, and brooks with sand and pebbles and well-worn rocks 
but water them from one 
year’s end the next. find 
bridges (Fig. 23) over these dry 
streams and crudely made wash- 
ing boards along their banks 
directly below deserted towns. 
There are well heads and well 
houses, spring houses, 
referring springs; 
but neither wells nor springs 
exist today except the rarest 
Many the houses 
had their rock-hewn cisterns, 
never large enough have sup- 
plied water for more than 
brief period, and corresponding 
the cisterns which most 
recent 
which were for convenience 
rather than for dependence. 
Some the towns Southern 
Syria and one two North- 
ern Syria were provided with 
large reservoirs; but 
these are not large enough 
have supplied water their 
original populations. The high 


Fic. 24—A type of the Hauwarni, settled Moslem Arabs 


plateaus were course without 
living in the plain of in-Nukra south of Damascus. . ‘ : 
irrigation; but there are 
signs, even the lower flatter country, that irrigation was ever 


and for this purpose could not have completely disappeared. There 
were forests the immediate vicinity, forests producing timbers great 
length and thickness; for the north and northeast practically all the 
buildings had wooden roofs, wooden intermediate floors, and other features 


wood. Costly buildings, such temples and churches, employed large 
wooden beams; but wood was used much larger quantities private 
dwellings, shops, stables, and barns. wood had not been plentiful and 
cheap—which means grown near builders would have adopted the 
building methods their neighbors the south, who used very little wood 
and developed the most perfect type architecture the world has 
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ever seen. And here there exists strange Northern Syria, where 
much wood was employed antiquity, absolutely treeless now; while 
the mountains Southern Syria, where wood must have been 
antiquity have upon the inhabitants almost exclusive use 
stone, there are still groves oak and pine, and travelers half 


century ago reported large forests chestnut trees. Whatever plausibility 
may attach the theory that the loss forests means reduction 
rainfall, perfectly apparent that large parts Syria once had soil 
and forests and springs and rivers, while has none these now, and 
that had much larger and better distributed rainfall ancient times 
than has now. would appear that the inhabitants used large 
part their forests for building purposes and for chareoal; they 
allowed sheep and goats pasture where the forests had been, the hills 
could not reforest themselves. The olive groves and the terraces would 
much hold the soil the hillside; but when these were destroyed 
there was nothing prevent the utter denudation the mountains. 


— 


| 
Fic. 25—A Druse sheikh of the Ledja. 
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Dr. Huntington his most interesting book, Palestine and 
Its depending part least upon the observations 
the American Archaeological Expedition Syria 1899-1900 and 
the Archaeological Expeditions 1904-05 and 1909, has evolved 
theory pulsations climatie conditions from wet dry and from 
dry wet through many generations, each dry period leaving the coun- 
try poorer than the last one. far this theory was based upon 
observations mine which pointed complete lack 
and cessation building activity between the years 252 and 324 


Fic. 26—The Shékh id-Din, or religious head, of the Druses of the Djebel 
Hauran, and his body guard. 


D., now obliged limit it; for the reason that later observations 
all parts deserted Syria have brought light fourteen inscriptions 
evenly distributed over those seventy-two years—a number just equal 
that the building bearing dates during the seventy-five 
preceding years. Moreover, Dr. Huntington’s statement that there was 
revival building activity Syria the Arabs after the year 610, 
far depends upon statements given out me, little misleading. 
The evidence Arab building activity very have perhaps four 
examples edifices erected under the Ommayads the eighth century, 
all with very limited area. There were numerous Arab castles erected 
throughout the length and breadth Syria the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and there are also few places which medieval Arab tomb- 
stones are found. But Arab civilization was confined very small 


1 Chapter 13 and especially pp. 334-336 of Chapter 14. 


“ 
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places compared with the number towns where there are 
signs Arab occupation. vast majority the cities and towns 
Christian Syria appear have been deserted early the seventh cen- 
tury and have remained uninhabited and ruins ever since. 
Present Inhabitants 
But who are the present inhabitants these waste places Syria? 
have said that there are few natives with sufficient hardihood 


f Fic. 27—Druse types, armed and unarmed. 


face the dangers starvation some these otherwise uninhabited 
regions. The northernmost hills limestone are all but deserted. 
certain seasons small groups Turkoman tents are seen few 
the ruined towns, and settlements two three families Kurds 
are sequestered few others; but most the ruins are entirely 
deserted. the limestone hills the east the Orontes there are small 
and extremely poor villages, often within the ruined towns. Their inhabi- 
tants are Arabic-speaking peasants the most wretched class, but 
few them are Druses. These settlers not live the ancient build- 
ings but build their hovels among them, using old material. the east 
lies plain through which the highway runs. there are soil and 
vegetation and hence cultivation varying width; for the desert begins 
only little the east the road, and there are small towns and villages 
fair size where the inhabitants are willing stake their lives the 
chance oceasional moist season with good crops. But the great 
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tract stretching beyond this far out toward the Euphrates entirely 
desert, and few even the Arabs visit it. one travels south- 
ward along the narrow cultivated strip bordering the desert and the 
foot the mountains, one begins encounter more mixed population 
soon one passes the region Hama. Here are not only villages 
the usual Moslem fellahin, peasantry, but also ever increasing number 
Cireassian villages, usually better built and cleaner than the others, and 
few large villages Christians the old Jacobite sect—sequestered 


Fic. 28—Druses of the younger generation 


spots which the ancient Syriac tongue still spoken and which the 
sect founded Jacobus Baradaeus the fifth century still 
uses its Early Christian liturgy. 


REGION 

South Damascus the rich plain in-Nukra peopled settled 
Moslem Arabs called Hauwarni (Fig. 24) and few Christians, poor 
and oppressed peasantry living wretched villages the midst teem- 
ing fields grain. Each village marks the site ancient town, and 
fragments fine architectural monuments are seen every one 
them. The villages the foothills the west are oceupied chiefly 
Cireassians imported the Sultan Abdul Hamid, armed him, and 
put possession the best water sources sort buffer against the 
Arabs. 

the east, the mountains the Hauran are entirely populated the 

Druses; the mountains are often called the Djebel This most 
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interesting sect, which might almost little nation, are 
tively new comers. They speak only Arabic; but color, features, build, 
and manners they are unlike their neighbors. their mountain fast- 
nesses they have maintained virtual independence the Turks, are mono- 
gamous, and have secret religion. They are ruled patriarchal fashion 
number chiefs (Fig. 25) whose power very great. Their moun 
tain not bare soil the northern mountains are, though there 
less soil here now than ancient times, and their life not particu 


Fig. 29—Christian Bedouins of the steppe, Southern Syria 


larly hard one. They own large flocks and herds which are cared for 
dependent tribes Bedouins, who take them the Djof winter; 
their houses are large and quite comfortable, and the great sheikhs live 
life that makes one think Job his days prosperity. seems 
strange, after traveling among the dark-skinned Bedouins and the swarthy 
fellahin, come upon these strangers, among whom one sees many 
faces that would not look out place northern Europe even 
New England village. Their Shékh id-Din, religious head, man 
with fair complexion and reddish hair (Fig. 26), fine courtly manners, 
and little learning. Their dress part peculiar themselves and 
partly copied from the Bedouins (Figs. and 


BEDOUINS 
The lava fields the the north the Djebel Hauran are 
partly inhabited; some Druses living well-built villages, 
others Bedouins who have pitched their tents among the ancient 
ruins. The great rolling steppe the south, which was once ver) 
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productive area, has few Druse villages the foot the mountain; 
but beyond these has settled population and affords 
pasture for the great tribes their migrations. Here was astonishing 
encounter small group Christian Bedouins (Fig. 29) who said 
they were representatives small tribe. They appear have primi- 
tive form Christianity and are monogamous. They regret that they 
have ‘‘lost the they say, and that their ‘‘graves are 
but they seek out Christian village, from time time, 
find some wandering Greek priest and have their marriages, which are 
made legal the sheikh, blessed and their numerous children baptized, 
often five six one time. 


CONTRAST PRESENT AND 


One cannot fail contrast these present conditions life and 
civilization with those the glorious past. the wholly deserted towns, 
where the silence death reigns and the gaunt wrecks once mighty 
edifices stand tombstones above people’s grave, the contrast strong 
enough; but, wherever there are signs life still struggling against the 
tremendous odds which nature imposes, the contrast still. 
Only misery, want, and ignorance exist today the place former 
opulence, comfort, and culture. The villages the Druses are the only 
exception these conditions; for the Druses hold their heads high, greet 
the stranger distinguished guest, and entertain him like lords. Their 
houses, though crude, are often comfortable, their carpets and cushions 
rich, and their clothes often magnificent. But everywhere else where 
there are people living among the ruins—men, women, and little children 
—one finds cowed, frightened, suspicious, and superstitious race reduced 
most abject poverty, living hovels composed part fragments 
exquisitely chiseled stonework with inscriptions setting forth the wealth 
and the original inhabitants; and this shocking change has 
taken place thirteen centuries, partly doubt through natural causes, 
but large measure through evil government. 
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ANTILLIA AND THE ANTILLES 
WILLIAM BABCOCK 


There are two names still common use for American regions, which 
long antedate Columbus and most likely commemorate achievements 
earlier explorers. They are Brazil and the Antilles. The former earlier 
the maps and records; but the for Antillia, American pre- 
Columbian map item, some respects less complex and more obvious. 


good many decades before the New World became known such, 
Antillia was recognized legitimate geographical feature. compara- 
tively late and generally familiar instance such mention occurs 
letter 1474 Columbus, recommending this island 
convenient resting point the sea route Cathay. 

his elaborate and invaluable declares: 
the mention this large island, the name which was afterwards given 
the Antilles, the portolanos the fourteenth century, probably 
owing some vessel being storm-driven across the (as, according 
Behaim, happened Spanish vessel 1414), those maps which 
this island marked must reckoned The word 
probably accidental substitute for ‘‘fifteenth.’’ The refer- 
ence Behaim undoubtedly means the often-quoted inscription his 
globe 1492, which avers that ‘‘1414 ship from Spain got nighest 
without being This seems record approach rather 
than actual landing. But least was evidently believed that Antillia 
had been nearly reached that year vessel sailing from the Iberian 
Peninsula. Little distinction would that time have been made between 
Spain and Portugal such reference non-Iberian. 

Ruysch’s map 1508 little more vague its Antillia inseription 
the time this says was discovered the 
Spaniards long ago; but perhaps this means rediscovery, for also 
chronicles the refuge sought there King Roderick the eighth century. 


Martyr’s IDENTIFICATION ANTILLIA 


Both these representations show Antillia far the ocean dissociated 
from any other land, but the work Peter Martyr d’Anghiera, con- 


1A. E. Nordenskiéld: Periplus: An Essay on the Early History of Charts and Sailing-Directions, 
trans]. by F. A. Bather, Stockholm, 1897, p. 177. 

2 E.G. Ravenstein: Martin Behaim: His Life and His Globe, London, 1908, p. 77. 

and C. R. Markham, Stockholm, 1889, p. 65 and P1. 32. 
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temporary and historian Columbus, writing before 1511, have 
explicit identification part well-known group archipelago. 
has been narrating the discovery Cuba and Hispaniola and proceeds: 
therefore, the sterns his ships toward the east, assumed 
that had found Ophir, whither Solomon’s ships sailed for gold, but, the 
descriptions the cosmographers well considered, seemeth that both 
these and the other islands adjoining are the islands Per- 
haps meant delineations, like those have yet consider, and not 
descriptions words; writings concerning these islands may then have 
been extant which have since vanished completely the celebrated map 
Toscanelli. 


Among ‘‘the other islands adjoining’’ may sure included that 
island Beimini Bimini (no other than Florida), part which, thus 
marked, occurs his accompanying map and has the distinction owning 
the fabled fountain youth and luring Ponce Leon into but 
futile adventure. Perhaps only one other map gives the name Bimini; 
but its insular character plain many maps (made before men learned 
better), with varying areas and under different names. 


IDENTIFICATIONS 


Peter Martyr was not alone his identification the ‘‘islands 
Canerio’s attributed 1502, names the large West India 
group del Rey Castella,’’ though giving the name Isabella 
the chief island; and another map about the same date (anonymous) 
gives them the collective title Antilie, though calling the Queen the 
Antilles Cuba, now. later probably about 1518, varies the first 
form slightly Atilhas [i. Castela’’ and shows also ‘‘Tera 
Bimini.’’ This the second Bimini map above referred to. 

true that the name Antillia, often slightly modified, was not re- 
stricted this use but occasionally was applied other quarters. Beside 
Behaim’s globe and Ruysch’s map already mentioned, Catalan map 
the fifteenth century (obviously earlier than the knowledge the Portu- 
guese rediscovery Flores and presents duplicate delineation 
most the Azores, giving the supposed additional islands quite cor- 
rect slant northwestward and individual names selected impartially from 
divers sources. One these Attiaela, recalling the doubtful 


Martyr The Decades the New World West India, Rycharde 
Eden, London, 1597, First Decade, p. 6. 

5K Kretschmer: Die Entdeckung Amerikas in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte des Weltbildes, 
2 vols. (text and atlas), Berlin, 1892; atlas, Pl. 8, map 1, for Canerio, map 2 for the other of like date. 

6 Friedrich Kunstmann: Ueber einige der Altesten Karten Amerikas, pp. 125-151 in his “Die Entdeckung 
Amerikas, nach den Altesten Quellen geschichtlich dargestellt,”” with an atlas: Atlas zur Entdeckungsge- 
schichte Amerikas, aus Handschriften der K. Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek, der K. Universitaet und des 
Hauptconservatoriums der K. B. Armee herausgegeben von Friedrich Kunstmann, Kar! von Spruner, 
Georg M. Thomas, Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich, 1859; reference on P!1. 4 of atlas. 

7 Theobald Fischer: Sammlung mittelalterlicher Welt- und Seekarten italienischen Ursprungs, | vol. of 


text and portfolios containing photographs maps, Venice, 1877-86; reference Portfolio 
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the map the Pizigani which may have suggested it, being 
applied the same neighboring region. The islands remain mysteri- 
ous, perhaps merely registering free range fancy divers periods. 


ANTILLIA THE MAINLAND 


Again, much later time, when the exploration the South American 
line had proceeded far enough demonstrate the existence 
continent, some one speculated, would seem, concerning Antillia 
the mainland. The Schuller the Library Congress con- 
tain copy, part reproduced herewith (Fig. 1), map presumably 
included the Egerton manuscripts the British Museum and marginally 
marked Dr. Schuller’s handwriting ‘‘The Egerton, about 1509 
This bears the word Antiglia’’ running from north south consider- 
able distance west the mouth the Amazon, apparently about where 
would now the southeastern part Venezuela. 

Also, Egerton Manuscript 2803 (about 1520) bears 
South American name, this instance moved farther westward the 
region eastern Ecuador and neighboring territory. section the 
map showing this reproduced herewith (Fig. 2). 

But these aberrant applications the name Antillia its various forms 
were mostly late time and probably all suggested some novel geo- 
graphical disclosures. The standard identification, least from 
map 1435 Benincasa’s map 1482, was with great group western 
islands; was Peter Martyr’s, much later. 


ORIGIN THE NAME 


Naturally the origin the word has been found fascinating problem. 
Ever since Formaleoni,’ near the close the eighteenth century, 
attention the delineation Antillia Bianco’s map 1436 
ing some knowledge America, there have been those urge the claims 
the suppositional lost Atlantis instead. The two island names certainly 
begin with and utilize ‘‘t,’’ amd about equally; but 
Atlantis’’ comes easily out and the great mountain chain 
marches conspicuously down the sea all early maps, that the deriva- 
tion the former may obvious; whereas you cannot readily 
naturally turn into Antillia,’’ and there evidence that any 
one ever did so. geographical items, both have been located the 
great western sea; but that true many other lands, real fanciful. 
Something has been made the elongated quadrilateral form Antillia; 
but Humboldt points out that the description transmitted Plato this 


® Vicenzio Formaleoni: Description de deux cartes anciennes tirées de la Bibliothéque de St. Marc 
Venise, pp. 91-168 the same Essai sur marine ancienne des the 
Chevalier d'Henin, Venice, 1788; reference on p. 122 and PI. III. 
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outline ascribed particular district Atlantis, not the great 
island whole, and that, even could understood the latter 
sense, there seems reason why fragment surviving the great cataclysm 
should repeat the configuration Atlantis whole. There seems total 
lack any direct evidence, any weighty inferential evidence, the 
derivation Antillia from Atlantis. 


Humboldt, rejecting this hypothesis, another, which 
picturesque and ingenious but hardly better His choice 


Fic. :—Section of an anonymous map of about 1509-1510 (Egerton MSS., British Museum) showing 
the name “Antiglia” applied to a region in the interior of South America. (From copy in Schul 


1 
ier 
manuscripts, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.) 


Al-tin,’’ for dragon.’’ Undoubtedly Arabs navigated some 
extent some parts the great Sea Darkness, and these monsters were 
among its generally credited terrors. The hardly decipherable inscriptions 
the neighborhood island the map the Pizigani 1367 seem 
cite experience proof perils from fulvos (krakens) rising 
from the depths the sea, coupling dragons with them the same legend 
and illustrating picture kraken dragging one seaman over- 
board from ship distress, while dragon high overhead flies away with 


1 A. von Humboldt: Examen critique de l'histoire de la géographie du Nouveau Continent, 5 vols., 
Paris, 1836-37; reference in Vol. 2, p. 211. The other mentions of Humboldt in this article refer to the 
same volume, pp. 178-211, except allusions to his correspondence with the Weimar librarian. 
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another. even true that tradition established dragon 


least one island horrible oppression, long ago happily ended, and that 


another island (perhaps more than one) was known the Island the 


Dragon. But all this there nothing connect dragons with Antillia, 
and that most hideous medieval fancy out all congruity with the fair 
and almost holy repute this island the place refuge the last 
Christian ante-Moorish monarch Spain the hour his despair and 
the new home the seven Portuguese bishops with their following. 

passing, may note that Antela, the version the Laon globe 


Comers aA 


Fig. 2—Section of an anonymous world map of about 1520 ( Egerton MS. 2803, British 
Museum) likewise showing the name Antiglia in the interior of South America. (A similar 
section of this map, of which a copy is in the Schuller manuscripts at the Library of 
Congress, was reproduced in the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 7, 1919, p. 102.) 


hereinafter referred to, identical with the name that Lake Antela 
northwestern Spain which the source the river Limia, fabled 
other than Lethe, that Roman soldiers drew back from it, fearing the 
waters oblivion. But yet one has taken the cause Spanish 
Antela the origin the island’s name. Probably mere matter 

Humboldt admits that Antillia may readily resolved into two 
guese words, ante and illa (island). even cites several parallel cases, 
which Anti-bacchus will serve example. But objects that such 
compound names have been used comparison with other islands, not with 
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the present instance, however, the comparison would with 
Portugal, not with all Europe, and the other member would map 
island which, says, long Portugal and seems curiously borrow 
and copy Portugal’s general form and arranged opposite that kingdom 
far beyond the Azores across great expanse sea. must remem- 
bered that the old form ilha, found many maps, that either 
would naturally pronounced and that you cannot say ‘‘ante- 
illia’’ ‘‘anti-illia’’ all rapidly without turning almost exactly into 
Antillia. The ‘‘island out before,’’ the ‘‘opposite island,’’ would the 
natural interpretation. The latter seems preferable. Notwithstanding the 
great importance which must always attached any opinion Hum- 
boldt’s, there really seems need let fancy range far afield when 
obvious explanation faces the word itself and the maps. 


THe Map 

practically applying his test the presence Antillia 
and arranging his materials chronological order, heads his list ‘‘The 
Oldest Maps the New with the anonymous map preserved 
the Grand Dueal library Weimar and credited But 
seems that this map does not deserve that position, for not entitled 
the date; Humboldt, inspecting the original, made out certain fragments 
words and the Roman characters for that year band running from 
south north between the Azores and Antillia; also, more modern ink, 
the date 1424 the margin. Whatever the explanation, was convinced 
error subsequent correspondence with the Weimar librarian and 
admitted that was probably the work Conde Freducci not earlier than 
1481. Apart from all considerations workmanship and map outlines, 
the use ‘‘insule’’ instead ‘‘insulle’’ and ‘‘brandani’’ instead 
the concerning the Madeiras marks the map 
almost certainly belonging the last quarter, not the first quarter, the 
fifteenth century. 


The second map New World list Becharius 1426,’’ 
Latinization the surname Battista Beccario and least not weird 
transformation Humboldt’s ‘‘Beclario Bedrazio.’’ Apparently the 
year this map has not been doubted, but there lack first-hand 
evidence that the original contains Antillia. reproduction this map 
had been published prior the writer’s paper St. Brendan’s Islands 
the July, 1919, Geographical Review, nor, far know, has 
its extreme western part been copied any way. The section there repro- 


11 Periplus, p. 177. 
12 W. H. Babeock: Indications of Visits of White Men to America before Columbus, Proc. 19th Internatl. 


Congr. of Americanists, Had at Washington, Dec. 27-31, 1915, [Smithsonian Institution,] Washington, D. C., 
1917, map on p. 476. 
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before the war, for photograph the map, but some mistake the 
very portion that would have been conclusive was omitted, and all attempts 
remedy the error have failed. But, there were any inscription con- 
cerning recently islands located his later map, some part 
least would probably seen what have; and for this and 
other reasons not believe that Antillia delineated named the 
map 1426. 
Beccario Map 1435 

The addition fifteenth-century geography great group large 
western islands roughly corresponding part the West Indies and 
Florida rests mainly the testimony the following maps: 
1435, Pareto 1455, Roselli 1468, 1482, and the 
anonymous Weimar map probably Freducci and dating somewhere after 
1481. these the most complete well the earliest 
gives the islands the collective title novo rep’te’’ 
(newly reported islands), which may refer the discovery recorded 
Behaim for 1414 some more recent experience. The interval would not 
much greater than that between the first landing Columbus and the 
narrative Peter Martyr beginning with equivalent words. likely, 
however, that some lost map maps preceded for the arti- 
ficially regular outlines his islands, though accord with the fashion 
his time, seem rather out keeping with first appear- 
ance. The type had somehow fixed itself with curious minuteness and 
was repeated faithfully his spite these impossibly 
symmetrical details and some individual direction 
elongation and latitude, the fact remains that the there 
such great group except the Antilles and that the general correspondence 
too surprising explained mere accident conjecture. Surely 
some mariner had visited Cuba and some its neighbors before 1435. 

This map had been somewhat neglected, with misreading 
the names, before was taken carefully hand the Italian Geographi- 
eal Society and reproduced very carefully, the island names particular 
being accurately read and given. This eliminated some misunderstanding 
and confusion and made their meaning plain. Thus rendered, the map 
affords convenient standard for the others, which, indeed, differ from 


Four THE ANTILLES THE Map 
This group, more properly series—for three them are strung out 
line—comprises the four islands Antillia, Reylla, Salvagio, and 
Mar. All these names have meaning, easy render. 


Gustavo Uzielli: Mappamondi, carte nautiche portolani del medioevo dei secoli delle grandi 
scoperte marittime construiti da italiani o trovati nelle biblioteche d'Italia. Part II (pp. 280-390) of “Studi 
Bibliografici e Biografici sulla Storia della Geografia in Italia.’’ published on the occasion of the Second 
International Geographical Congress. Paris, 1875. by the Societa Geografica Italiana, Rome, 1875; reference 
on PI. 8 (the second edition, Rome, 1882, does not contain the plates). 
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(Reproduced from 


Beccario map of 1435 showing Antillia and the other western islands and their relation to the European coasts. 


3—Section of the 


Fie 
facsimile cited in footnote 13.) 
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ANTILLIA 


The largest and most southerly, Antillia, the ‘‘opposite island,’’ which 

take other than Cuba, shown elongated, very much con- 

ventionalized parallelogram, extending from the latitude Morocco little 

below the Strait Gibraltar that the upper part Portugal. 

Humboldt says, about third wide long; and this respect 

singularly even throughout its length. its eastern front there are 

four bays, and three its western. The intervals each side are pretty 

nearly equal, and each bay three-lobed form resembling 

divided clover leaf. the lower end there broader and larger bay 

nearly triangular. The artificial exactness these minute details 

keeping with the treatment divers maps the really well-known islands 

the eastern archipelagoes, except that the comparative small- 

ness Teneriffe, Terceira, even Madeira, offered less opportunity. 

The slant the island very slightly east north, obviously quite 

different from the actual longitudinal direction the even more elongated 
Queen the Antilles. 


REYLLA 


Behind the lower part Antillia, much Jamaica beyond the eastern 
lower part Cuba, and about similar proportions relative area, 
shows smaller but, nevertheless, considerable island, pentagonal 
outline, mainly square body, with low westward-pointing broad- 
based triangular extension. gives the impressive name Reylla, 
King Island, not ill suited the royal beauty that mountainous gem 
the seas. 


SALVAGIO 


North Antillia and nearly line with it, but rather wide interval, 
shows Saluagio Salvagio (‘‘u’’ and ‘‘v’’ being equivalent), which has 
the same name then long given wild and rocky cluster islets between 
Madeira and the Canaries, that still bears the form Salvages. Where- 
ever applied the name bound denote some form savageness; perhaps 

adequate rendering, the second word being under- 
stood. This Salvagio imitates the general form Antillia reduced 
seale, being, nevertheless, much larger than any other island the 
south the parallel Ireland. Like Antillia, its eastern and western faces 
are provided with highly artificial bays, three each. Its northern end 
beveled upward and westward. think this large island probably repre- 
sents Florida, similarly situated the northward Cuba and divided 
from Florida Strait. Its area must have been nakedly conjectural, 
much later maps show its line supposed severance from the mainland 

have been drawn guesswork. 
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The inclined northern end Salvagio divided narrow sea belt 
from Mar, which has approximately crescent form and bulk not 
very different from that commonly ascribed that time Madeira. 
course, stands for Insula one its derivatives, such Illa, 
word initial applied omitted will. ‘‘Island the Sea’’ prob- 
ably the true rendering, though formerly the initial and the two words 
were sometimes blended, Tanmar Danmar, the confusion geog- 
raphers. larger member the Bahama group lying near the Florida 
coast would seem fill the requirements, being naturally recognized 
more sea than Florida Cuba. Great Abaco and Great Bahama are 
nearly contiguous and, considered together, would give nearly the required 
size and form; but not necessary individual identification. 
Possibly Insula Mar drawn was meant symbolical and repre- 
sentative the sea islands generally rather than set forth any particular 
one them. 

The Roselli map the property the Society 
America, New York City, nearly complete the map 
1435. lacks only the western part Reylla name here corrupted into 
the reason the limitations the material. These maps 
were generally drawn parchment made lambskin with the narrow neck 
the skin presented toward the west, perhaps the quarter which un- 
avoidable omissions were thought the least harm. not make out 
this island very clearly the map which illustrates Dr. Stevenson’s work 
portolan charts, but quite unmistakable the enlargement which 
has supplied from the negative, though the lines are faint and few 
decades exposure the original might have vanished altogether. This 
raises the question whether certain outlines, now missing but plainly called 
for, other maps the same period, have not met with the same fate. 
Probably this has happened. Antilia—spelled thus—is plain name and 
outline; the island next above it, spelled Saluaega. The ‘‘I’’ omitted 
from Mar, was often done like cases, and the words ‘‘in 
are uncertain, but seem above. The island figure correctly given 
standard, and general the representation the island series 
almost exactly the same. Perhaps the most discernible difference 
very slight northwestern trend given Antillia, instead the equally 
slight northeastern inclination case. 


The Bianco map was the first the Antillia maps attract 
attention quite modern times but has suffered far worse than Roselli’s 


ME L. Stevenson: Facsimiles of Portolan Charts Belonging to the Hispanic Society of America, 
Publs. of the Hispanic Soc. af Amer. No. 104, New York, 1916 P. 2. 


Periplus, 20. Cf. also Kretschmer, op. cit., map 
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the matter limitation. The border the material cuts off all but 
Antillia (given full part the first letter) and the lower 
end Salvagio, which has given the strange name Man 
(or Mao) Satanaxio, generally translated ‘‘The Hand Satan’’ but 
haps that St. Anastasio. remains mystery, though one hypothesis 
connects with grisly Far Eastern tale demon hand. The initial 
all that Satanaxio has common with the names for this island 
the other maps that show it; and, nearly all these show very 
slight changes from Salvagio, easily accounted for carelessness 
errors copying, the latter name fairly regarded the legiti- 
mate one, while Satanaxio remains unique and grimly fanciful, perhaps 
explained another day. The most that can said for its generally 
savagery diabolism. One tempted speculate whether any 
very cruel treatment from the natives had formed part the experience 
the visitors along that shore; but there known fact assertion 
upon which base such idea. the delineation the islands, 
quite evident that Bianco showed the same group and Roselli 
far circumstances permitted; and there reason believe that 
the islands for which had room would have differed from theirs 
his showing, admissible, any more than his Antillia differs; that 
say, hardly all. 

Humboldt was impressed this map Bianco that was the 
pains measuring upon the distance Antillia from Portugal, making 
this about two hundred and forty leagues: unreliable test, one would 
say, for the distances over the western waste waters probably were not 
drawn scale nor supposed approach exactness. For that matter, the 
interval between Portugal and the Azores, shown maps for nearly 
hundred years, was greatly underestimated, and the discrepancy becomes 
more glaring the islands lie farther westward, Flores and Corvo being 
conspicuous examples. should naturally expect find the West Indies 
reported much nearer than they really are anyone mapping record 
them. Perhaps the explanation lies disposition cartographers 
expect and allow for great deal nautical exaggeration the mariners’ 
yarns that reached them. careful man might come last believe 
the existence island but doubt were really very far away. 


Pareto, 1455, has very interesting and elaborate (Fig. show- 
ing Antillia, Reylla, and Mar (the latter without name) the orthodox 
size, shape, and position, but with great gap between Antillia and 
Mar where Salvagio should be. Very likely was there once. Perhaps 
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this another case fading away. One doubts whether the loss might 
not still retrieved more powerful magnifying glasses and close study 
the significant interval. Pareto unmistakably disclosing the same 
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4—Section Pareto map 1455 showing Antillia and the other western islands. 
from source cited footnote 5.) 
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series islands the others. may that from him Roselli borrowed 
the inaccurate for Reylla, since Pareto earlier using it. 
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Benineasa’s map (Fig. presents Salvagio Saluaga and 
Mar without name but omits Reylla, both name and figure. The islands 
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5—Section Benincasa map 1482 showing Antillia and the other western islands. (Repro- 
duced from source cited footnote 5.) 


shown are their accepted form and arrangement, except that Saluaga has 


but two bays the western side, and his map adds novelty series 
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names applied the several bays, the regions adjoining them, the 
two larger islands. These names are twelve number and seem like the 
fanciful work some Portuguese who was haunted few Arabic 
sounds addition those his native tongue. Several them, like 
Antillia, begin with ‘‘An,’’ perhaps another illustration the law the 
line least resistance. cannot think that there any significance 
these bits antiquated ingenuity, though some have believed they found 
them relic the Seven Cities legend. 


The Weimar though long carefully housed, has suffered blurring 
and fading with some other damage its earlier history. evidently 
late representative the tradition and begins wander slightly from 
the accepted standard. has been curtailed also from the beginning, 
like map 1436, the limitations the border, which 
this instance cuts off the lower part Antillia, though the name 
nearly intact; but enough remains indicate reduced relative size 
and greater slant the northeastward than map. There 
is, course, room for Reylla, and there none for Mar; but 
Salvagio given plainly and fully, with the letter quite conspicuous. 
cannot read more the name the but the Weimar 
librarian reads San the original but uncertain the rest. This 
map bears traces local names arranged places like those Benincasa 
but fragmentary and illegible. Perhaps these names tend show that 
the maps belong not only the same period, but the same general school 
development. The other differences between this map and its prede- 
cessors are trivial. The general idea the island series the same far 
disclosed, and hardly doubted that all elements the 
islands Antillia would have been presented the main this map 
they are Roselli and there had been room so. 


The Laon 1493, though mainly older, certainly had room enough, 
but appears have formed part some mechanism and have had 
only secondary incidental, and part rather careless, application 
geography. shows two elongated islands, Antela and Salirosa, undoubt- 
edly meant for Antillia and Salvagio. Perhaps the globe maker had 
command only somewhat defaced specimen map like Bianco’s that 
Weimar, showing perforce only two islands, and merely copied them, 
guessing the dim names and outlines, without thinking caring whether 
anything more were implied making any farther search. This 


See footnotes and 12. 
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apparently the last instance which the larger two islands the old 
group series, marked their traditional names what are meant for 
such, appear together. 


OTHER Maps 


may seem strange that certain other notable maps, for example 
Giraldi 1426, Valsequa 1439, and Fra Mauro 1459, show nothing 
Antillia and its neighbors. Perhaps the makers were not interested 
these far western parts the ocean, the narratives which 
and the rest based their maps had not reached them; more likely they 
were skeptical and unwilling commit themselves. 

also true that the Antillia these maps made extend nearly 
north and south instead east and west; that Mar placed north 
its greater neighbor instead east; and that the whole chain islands 
moved into considerably more northern latitudes than the group which 
suppose them represent. Thus the eastern, lower, end Cuba 
actually the latitude the lower part the Sahara, and point above 
the upper end Florida would the latitude the upper part 
Morocco; whereas the maps discussed the average location the chain 
from the lower end Antillia the most northerly island, Mar, 
would run from the latitude northern Morocco that southern 
France. There are slight individual differences this matter exten- 
sion, but believe Antillia always begins below Gibraltar and ends above 
northern Spain and little below Bordeaux. But some dislocation, 
course, looked for mapping exploration unscientific 
period. The changes direction and extension are not greater than 
the American coast line Juan Cosa’s very important map 
1500, not mention even more extravagant instances later date; and 
the shifting latitudes may partly accounted for ignorance the 
southward dip the isothermal lines crossing the westward. 
Thus Portuguese sailor reaching far western island shore having 
what seemed him the climate and conditions Gascony would likely 
suppose that was really opposite Gascony, though fact might 
more nearly opposite the Canaries; and the same cause error would 
apply all down the line. Cuba not really directly opposite Portugal but 
may easily have been believed so. 
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more difficult question raised the absence Haiti and Porto 
Rico from these maps, with all the more eastward Antilles. But 
possible that they may not have been visited even seen. can imagine 
expedition that would touch Great Abaco, coast along Florida and Cuba, 
and visit Jamaica, returning out sight, with little notice, the 
Haitian coast and barely passing islet two the Bahamas, which, 


: 
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not sufficiently commemorated general way Insula Mar, might 
well disregarded. report such expedition, adding that Antillia 
was directly opposite Portugal and about equal size, would account 
fairly for the map which for half century was faithfully repeated even 
details many different hands and evidently confidently believed in. 

Unless accept this explanation, must assume uncanny, almost 
inspired, gift conjecture some one who, without basis, could 
imagine and depict the only array great islands the Atlantic. Cer- 
tainly the outlines Cuba, Jamaica, Florida, and one the Bahamas 
will very well bear comparison with Scandinavia the Hebrides and the 
Orkneys given maps equal even later date. Some glaring errors 
are expected such work, notoriously occurred the sixteenth- 
century treatment Newfoundland and Labrador. Applying the same 
tests and canons and making the same allowances these cases dis- 
tortion undoubtedly actual lands, may reasonably confident that 
the Antillia 1435 was really, now, the Queen the Antilles. 


ARCTIC GEOGRAPHY AND ESKIMO CULTURE: REVIEW 
STEENSBY’S WORK* 


CLARK WISSLER 


American Museum Natural History 


The Eskimo has always made strong appeal the imaginative Euro- 
pean. are first all astonished his apparent immunity extreme 
and his ability survive environment where only few highly 
specialized plants and mammals make their home. Nor this astonish- 
ment lessened when learn that survives not because special ana- 
tomical physiological equipment but merely the exercise his mind; 
and, when are made acquainted with the many ingenious tools and 
methods has developed for utilizing the almost negative resources 
his ice-bound land, our interest and admiration reach intensity far 
above that for any other the wilder folk. are all eager learn 
how these people made these interesting discoveries and conceived the 
ingenious devices recorded books travel and exhibited our museums. 
This wide and natural interest the and industrial life the 
Eskimo has from time time stimulated students geography take 
the problem presented this adjustment human functions meager 
and unpromising environment, but single case have these 
attempts passed the superficial stage. 


First GEOGRAPHICAL TREATMENT THE PROBLEM 


Strange say, among all the illustrious names upon the honor roll 
exploration the territory the Eskimos not single 
great geographer appears. True, all these explorers made great con- 
erete contributions the science geography, but none them went 
out with the trained geographical mind that sees and develops funda- 
mental problems the relation life its environment. other words, 
happened that great geographer did not come direct contact 
with the anthropogeographical problem the Eskimo. All our great 
explorers and the many brilliant students Eskimo life have, however, 
given some attention the subject, but remained for recent writer 
give the first comprehensive essay upon the anthropogeography 
the Eskimo whole. This author Steensby, member the 
modern Danish school anthropologists who have made the peoples 
their special field. his most recent work, the study the origin 


* H. P. Steensby: An Anthropogeographical Study of the Origin of the Eskimo Culture, Meddelelser om 
Grenland, Vol. 53, pp. 39-228. Copenhagen, 1917. (This is an expansion and revision of his earlier study 
“Om Eskimokulturens Oprindelse: etnografisk antropogeografisk 219 pp., Copenhagen, 


1905. See also his “Contributions to the Ethnology and Anthropogeography of the Polar Eskimos,” 


Vol. 34, pp. 1910.) 
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Eskimo culture here under discussion, Steensby attempts analyze the 
environment and the complex life the Eskimo and from the 
data obtained project the story Eskimo evolution that the 
reader can follow step step the reactions the environment 
finally resulting Eskimo culture now know it. the purpose 
the present article outline the conclusions reached Steensby, 
present some the essential phases the problem the reviewer sees it, 
and record progress anthropology. There are many points 
which the reviewer must dissent from the inferences drawn Steensby 
but, this not review, references them will meager. 


STEENSBY’s 


Steensby’s main thesis can comprehended under three propositions: 

(a) Eskimo culture originated west Hudson Bay around Coronation 
Gulf. 

(b) was originally Indian hunting culture the Barren Grounds 
area but became Eskimo culture adaptation the winter ice conditions 
the Coronation Gulf coasts. The originators this culture are called 
Paleo-Eskimos. 

The expansion this culture into new the 
west and Greenland the east—produced modified cultures, called Neo- 
Eskimo cultures. These originated secondary adaptation new condi- 
tions and historic contact with other cultures. 

The author claims have reached these conclusions the application 
geographical principles. profitless quarrel over matter defi- 
nition, but what the author does analyze the economic culture the 
Eskimo and thus show how fully has adapted his habits the environ- 
ment. Then works out the seasonal activities the Eskimo, showing 
what are followed each natural division the year. Finally, 
having these facts for each the recognized divisions the Eskimos— 
Baffin Island, Labrador, Polar (Smith Sound), Greenland south Mel- 
ville Bay, Melville Peninsula, Kinipetu (Chesterfield Inlet), Netchillik 
(Back River), Coronation Gulf, Mackenzie River, Point Barrow, Asiatic, 
Bering Strait, Yukon, Kodiak Island, and Aleutian—he compares and 
and thus develops argument for the three conclusions 
just stated. This may true geographical method, but the same 
that used the American anthropological school when treating problems 
from biological methods. Steensby, however, considers his chief method 
lie identifying the fundamental traits Eskimo culture 
(material and then seeking the spot where the geographically 
assumed natural conditions for the development such traits exist. This 
the sense which the method geographical, but this the final touch, 
were, the historical method. 
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the outset should understand that Steensby treats Eskimo 
culture only and not Eskimo languages blood. the origin 
these characters gives not the slightest consideration, explicitly stating 
that regards them bearing relation the problem involved. What 
means say is, that, assuming his second proposition true, the 
language and blood the Eskimo are such the first pre-Eskimo group 
happened bring with them from the Barren Grounds. Presumably, had 
this first group spoken Algonkian, that language would still prevail the 
While this principle may sound one, there certain diffi- 
trying ignore the questions language and blood, shall 
see later. 


Let turn now Steensby’s first proposition, that the origin Eskimo 
culture sought around Coronation Gulf. The place origin for 
Eskimo culture has been favorite topic since the days Cranz and 
the main, but two views have been entertained, one that the 
pristine home this culture was the margin Bering Sea, the other that 
its point origin was between Coronation Gulf and the entrance Hudson 
Bay. Among the supporters the former are Cranz, Rink, and 
bitzer; the latter, Murdoch, Brinton, and Boas. Steensby reviews the 
these writers length, finally taking his stand with Mur- 
doch, Brinton, and Boas, though locates the point origin the 
shores Coronation Gulf, the exclusion Hudson Bay. The one 
upon which all the aforementioned authorities are agreed that the 
most typical Eskimo culture around Coronation Gulf. Students 
culture always find that the more primitive cultures are distributed after 
one characteristic pattern, namely, nucleus around which lie marginal 
varieties. these the nucleus always the purest type, while the 
more marginal forms are mixed with new elements, or, isolated, 
posed the most primitive forms. Those who regard Coronation Gulf 
the cradleland Eskimo culture seem base their conclusion the 
theory that culture’s place origin lies the nucleus. Steensby, how- 
ever, presents detailed analysis the case show that the evi- 
dence for the specific case Eskimo culture very strong. the other 
hand, his able and learned contemporary, Thalbitzer, makes strong case 
for Bering Sea origin, regarding the cultures Coronation Gulf 
approximately the old type developed around Bering Sea, with the addition 
later intrusive traits from Alaska—the result being modern less typi- 
eal form. doubtful either these propositions can absolutely 


David Cranz: Historie von Grénland, enthaltend die Beschreibung des Landes und der Einwohner, 
etc., insbesondere die Geschichte der dortigen Mission der evangelischen Briider zu Neu-Herrnhut und 
Lichtenfels, 2 vols.. Barby and Leipzig, 1765. The English edition reads: David Crantz: The History of 
Greenland, Containing a Description of the Country and Its Inhabitants ...., 2 vols., London, 1767. 

H. Rink: The Eskimo Tribes: Their Distribution and Characteristics, Especially as Regards Language, 


with a Comparative Vocabulary and a Map, Meddelelser om Gronland, Vol. 11, Copenhagen, 1887-91. 
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proved until extensive archeological investigations have been made, for 
yet have chronology for Eskimo culture. Until are able 
localize and map the successive distributions Eskimo culture traits, 
either these theories has plausibility. This clearly recognized 
Steensby, but contends that the weight geographical evidence favors 


ORIGINALLY INLAND PEOPLE? 

The author’s second proposition assumes that the original Eskimos 
were inland people. Rink long ago propounded similar view, except 
that chose the Yukon delta the place where the transition from the 
one character the other was made. Steensby selects the Barren Grounds, 
stated. Let first consider the more general argument for inland 
origin Eskimo cultures and leave the location the transition 
till later. this end must review the chief facts considered. 

The habitat the Eskimos time comprises the immediate 
coast belt Arctic America and the adjacent coast Siberia. During the 
last century they seem have numbered less than 40,000, and doubt- 
ful they were ever more numerous. sparse population could not 
have the entire coast simultaneously, but necessity the Eskimos 
distributed themselves tiny groups, often many miles apart. shall 
see later, the homes these groups could rarely remain fixed but must 
frequently shifted. this manner came about that the entire Arctic 
area was one time another Eskimos. Our first problem, 
then, understand the nature the entire coast. Steensby regards 
the coast comprising three great domains, Greenland, the Arctie Archi- 
pelago, and the western coast. the whole, the last made late 
geological formations and lies open toward the sea, with the result that 
has regular coast line and few islands. the other hand, the region 


the Archipelago, especially along the southern and eastern borders 


the islands, made old rock and has abrupt 
lines and rocky inlets. Yet the northern and less explored parts 
these islands seem later formation and have become more 
regular. Greenland, again, essentially granitic. The details these 
coast lines, the prevailing winds, and the orientation the inlets determine 
the ice conditions, which turn affect the winter fauna, shall see. 


The fauna the Arctic peculiar that mammals are found the 
seashore well upon the land. the seashore mammals the seals are 
the most important the Eskimo. land the caribou (American rein- 
deer) and the musk-ox take the first rank. comprehend quickly this 
phase the problem may remind ourselves that three genera land 
mammals ranged over the northern and central portions North America 
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—the bison the south, the musk-ox the far north, and the caribou be- 
tween. Around the bison developed prehistoric hunting culture, that 
the Plains Indian. like manner, the caribou the Canadian northland 
supported culture peculiar that area, the Cree and Déné 
Steensby’s thesis is, part, that the typical Eskimo culture based upon 
the musk-ox. The accompanying map (Fig. gives one general idea 
the distributions the caribou and the musk-ox. They are not mutually 
exclusive, for the are found the musk-ox country well. Yet, 
are correctly informed, the grazing habits the two are different 
degree that results their segregation widely separated ranges. 
would thus impracticable hunt both; and, since the season for both 
the same, summer and autumn, given group Eskimos could not well 
depend upon both the musk-ox and the caribou but must needs specialize 
upon one the other. the map shows, however, the caribou has far 
wider distribution than the musk-ox; hence not strange that his- 
time the Eskimos Alaska, those the northern Canadian coast, and 
those around Hudson Bay and eastward, came depend upon the summer 
hunting for their winter clothing and reserve stores meat. 
Indeed, they are dependent upon this animal that the threatened de- 
struction the caribou looked upon the death knell the Eskimo. 

Steensby’s idea that the Eskimos find the musk-ox easier kill than 
the caribou, prefer his flesh and fat, and turn that animal wherever 
available. This one his main theories; but understand the use 
makes his view Eskimo culture must turn the mammals 
the seacoast. 


Everyone knows that the common seals are the chief support the 
Eskimos winter. During that season they are taken through the ice 
their breathing holes. Now, since the Eskimos are almost solely dependent 
upon the seal winter, the conditions determining the distribution and 
number seals will turn affect the distribution and numerical strength 
the Eskimos. The chief physical factor this complex the shore ice. 

But the region the sea very different element from the undulat- 
ing billows milder zones. Only during couple months the summer and the 
most favorable areas sea the ordinary sense the word. The greater part 
the year ice-covered and solid; but even this not all, because only few 
places the sea allowed freeze smoothly lake does with us. Wind and current 
frequently drive masses loose blocks ice pack ice towards the coast, whereby 
the newly formed ice broken and the surface the sea becomes rough and im- 
passable when the blocks freeze together coherent conglomeration. Only the most 
protected, remote straits and the skerries are formed the smooth ice surfaces 
which are called winter ice contradistinction pack ice, which may consist blocks 


Sources: (1) Map showing distribution woodland and Barren Ground caribou North America, 
with type localities of species, following p. 196 in Madison Grant: The Caribou, 7th Annual Rept. New York 
Soc., 1902, pp. 175-196; (2) map work cited footnote title, Meddelelser 34, 401. 
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several years old. With the winter ice, which breaks every year, must not con- 
founded the, places, perennial ice foot which many places follows the coast and 
forms smooth and safe path for traveling 
The ‘‘winter ice’’ the relatively smooth ice that covers protected 


inlet, and under this that the seals live. Sealing grounds are, then, 

determined the configuration the coast, the prevailing winds, 

The present habitat the Eskimos shown the second map accom- 
panying this article 2*) the main index the winter distribu- 
tion the seal. Steensby quotes Boas follows: 


Besides the configuration the land, the extent the land ice formed during the 
winter vital importance the inhabitants the Arctic region, because during 
the greater part the year affords the only means communication between the 
tribes, and because the seal, which constitutes the principal food the 
Eskimo, takes those parts the coast where extensive floes are formed. Therefore 
the state the ice regulates the distribution the natives during the greater part the 
year and must considered studying the habits the Eskimo. The extent the 
land ice principally depends the configuration the land and the strength the 
shore exposed strong current extensive floe can only formed 


where projecting points land form deep bays. find the distribution ice 
regulated accordance with this fact all around the shores the Arctic Ocean.5 


large part Steensby’s discussion for the purpose proving that 
the parts the coast not visited Eskimos winter have unfavorable 
ice and that the typical Eskimo culture found only where the 
ice most favorable winter sealing. This condition met best the 
region adjacent Coronation Gulf, and for this reason Steensby claims 
strong support for his view that Eskimo culture could have originated 


nowhere else. 
may quote our author’s showing the seasonal cycle the 
typical Eskimo culture: 
SEASON PLACE ABODE OccUPATION DWELLING 
In the beginning ofthe Hunting ontheseaice Dog sledge; harpoon | Inthe beginning ofthe 
Winter.... winter, the coast land. | | winter, earth house. ( 
Later in the winter,the | Later in the winter, 
sea ice snow house 
Inland Hunting land Kayak; lance; bow Tent 
spear 


The notion seems that summer the Eskimo reverts his original 
proceeding inland hunt land mammals, but that winter 
returns the ice and lives upon seals. The whole point view well 


Steensby, p. 65. 
4Source: Map the Eskimo Territory and Adjacent Regions, work under discussion, Meddelelser 
om Grenland, Vol. 53, plate. 


Steensby, pp. 70-71, from Franz Boas: The Central Eskimo, Sizth Annual the Bureau Ethnol., 
Washington, C., 1888, pp. 399-669; reference 417. 
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presented the pages one section Steensby’s work which 
are given here full, with slight modifications style 


CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE ARCTIC AND CULTURE 

The Central group [of Eskimo hunting methods and the implements 
the Eskimos use connection with their economic life] must represent the oldest 
Eskimo culture, will also seen from the following arguments: 

(1) The reason why the so-called second group, certain implements 
and methods, not the central regions purely geographical, shown above. 

(2) Moreover, has been shown that the most typical forms are easily 
explained either borrowed later from outside sources (for example the or— 
like the hunting special products Arctic Eskimo implements developed 
adaptation surroundings, and, probably, stimulated adoption ele- 
ments from 


(3) Among the Central Arctic Eskimos, the other hand, one meets with all the 
methods and implements which are peculiar Eskimo culture (that is, those not found 
other and they are met with their most primitive form and usage, while 
among the western and eastern Eskimos they either not (methods 

hunting the ice, the snow house, else they have been developed 
special degree (the finest instance which, again, the development the hunting 
kayak from the river kayak). 


(4) further argument for the transition from Eskimo culture 
that such transition must matter fact have taken place from the Arctic 
Archipelago and northern Greenland southern Greenland and from 
the Archipelago Labrador. Consequently, the transition from Arctic 
culture can take place, and has taken place, easterly direction, our 
supposition that has also happened along the western line distribution Eskimo 
from the Archipelago Alaska strengthened. 

Therefore, from the above arguments, are forced conclude that Eskimo culture 
oldest its Arctic form. 


The sub-Arctic Eskimo culture, the other hand, must regarded form 

derived from the Eskimo culture which has been brought about partly new 

adaptations, when the Eskimos emigrated down into the regions, and partly 

the influence and stimulus exerted the cultures with which they there (especially 
the districts around Bering Strait) came into contact. 

This transition from sub-Arctic Eskimo culture is, anthropogeographically, 
easily accounted for, while development the opposite direction from sub-Arctic 
would rather difficult conceive, there being the sub-Arctic culture 
entire absence any rudiments from which some the chief elements the Arctic 
winter culture could spring. Consequently, the latter case there could 
explanation than this, that they were cultural borrowings; but other form culture 
known from which the most typical Arctic cultural objects and methods hunting 
conceivably have been borrowed. 


This negative consideration also argument favor the Arctic form 
ture being the original one. 


Home CULTURE FROM ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHICAL POINT VIEW 


The home Eskimo culture consequently synonymous with the home, point 
origin, Arctic Eskimo culture. 


The point origin must have been area which there were the necessary 
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geographical conditions for the existence the Aretic Eskimo culture. Indeed, very 
special conditions must have been present this area for have forced the ancient 
Eskimos, through the demands adaptation, modify their original culture 
** Eskimoic’’ direction. 

Even according this view there can searcely any question other tracts than 
such are still inhabited Eskimos. The northern coast Siberia excluded its 
geographical nature. Its decidedly flat-shore character with low-water areas great 
extent and its barrier-forming masses pack ice and lack extensive fields winter 
ice over deep water behind protective groups islands, all have prevented Eskimo cul- 
ture from being able find, the whole, means distribution there. 

Then there the northern coast America. 


even that too large 
taken, whole, for the point origin. 


For instance, must leave out the stretch 
coast along Alaska’s northwestern and northern coasts, from Kotzebue Sound towards 
the Mackenzie, because, for similar reasons hold for the northern coast Asia, 
not inviting for the Eskimos, and only places, few and far between, from Kotzebue 
Sound Point Barrow are small groups Eskimos met with, and they are mainly 
dependent whale hunting—thus borrowing from more southerly regions their manner 
obtaining livelihood. 

next come the stretch coast both sides the mouth and the delta 
the Mackenzie. This place, where large river abounding fish connects the inland 
regions with the sea, might appear well suited participate the development 
Eskimo culture. But, nevertheless, not think that this has been the case. First, 
the district with its abundance fresh water the delta and with its abundance 
driftwood could permit what may term ‘‘Indian’’ mode life; impos- 
sible believe that the district question could people having another mode 
life make radical and fundamental changes it. Second, these Eskimos the 
mouth the Mackenzie did not any great degree use the abundant driftwood for 
fuel winter but depended upon oil lamps, which shows that their ancestors had 
migrated from regions where driftwood was not abundant. must, then, assumed 
that the Mackenzie Eskimos have migrated along the coast from Coronation Gulf 
adjacent parts. 

Then have left only the Barren Grounds peninsula, between the Arctic Ocean and 
Hudson Bay, and the Arctie Archipelago situated front the Arctic Ocean. 
regards the regions more easterly than Hudson Bay, these are out the question for 
both geographical and ethnographical reasons. 

These considerations lead the region the Archipelago, where find 
the economic culture its most typical form. appears that must 
also assume that the Arctic Archipelago the region where Eskimo culture originated. 

must suppose, then, that for some reason other the ancient Eskimos moved 
across the inland regions between Hudson Bay and the lower Mackenzie River the 
coast the Arctic Ocean and the southern parts the Archipelago, which Corona- 
tion Gulf and the Netchillik [Back River] districts are especially meant; and that 
Eskimo culture was gradually modified adaptation the peculiar natural condi- 
tions existing the Archipelago. these natural conditions the most important fea- 
tures mentioned are the ice covering, the aquatic mammals, the wanderings the 
reindeer herds, and the absence wood. these must added, connection with 
the times are here considering, the musk-ox; originally must have been great 
importance. 

these natural conditions the Archipelago—or, put more exactly, the 
and sea regions between the mainland and the islands—which were able force 
slow, hunting people such the ancient Eskimos must have been undertake 


thorough change that which the modification the Eskimo culture must 
have required. 


— 
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ARCTIC GEOGRAPHY AND ESKIMO CULTURE 


CONTINENTAL CULTURE CULTURE 

The Eskimos are always coast and their culture well- 
marked coast culture. This course true regards the sub-Arctic Eskimos; but, 
properly speaking, does not reality apply the Eskimos. 

true that, strictly geographical sense, the Arctic Eskimos are inhabitants 
the coast. But reality their culture not adapted coast life the general 
meaning the term. This seen looking the table for the summer 
and winter cultures the decidedly Arctic Eskimos [Table the summer 
spent inland, and they not move the coast until the sea frozen over. 

The typical mode life the Arctic Eskimos consists, then, moving and 
fro between the interior and the sea ice, while the coast and the open sea play 
insignificant réle for them that they must described quite continental their 
mode 

This continentality interestingly illustrated the fact that the testaceous and 
animals the coast, which are otherwise important reserve food for 
inhabitants the coast with hunting culture, play réle whatever for the 
Eskimos. There hardly any other explanation for this than that the latter descended, 
any rate inherited their mode living and way thinking, from inhabitants 
the inland who moved directly out the Arctic seacoast, where they developed this mode 
living with its continental characteristics. regards the observation mentioned 
above, may cite Stefansson: sort shellfish seems ever have been used 
food the Eskimo, north the mouth the Yukon River least, although clams 
and shrimp abound certain places, and their use just now being introduced 
white 

clear, then, that Eskimo culture its older, original form—the form— 
has still preserved its continental character. The modification Eskimo culture into 
real coast culture takes place only gradually, gets away from the Archipelago 
and becomes sub-Arctic. 


Herewith finish the anthropogeographical investigation, which have studied 
the economic culture the various Eskimo groups has developed various places 
the basis geographical adaptation. 

appears, however, that Eskimo culture ought not regarded 
result geographical adaptation. Influence and borrowings from without have also 
conduced the formation the Eskimo culture which now know, which, more 
defined itself when the Europeans first established connection with the dif- 
ferent divisions the Eskimos. Yet adaptation the primary factor 
without being secondary factor the development. 

have arrived the conclusion that Eskimo culture oldest its Arctic 


influence from 


form 
and that has arisen the Arctic Archipelago product adaptation. 


From the Archipelago the Arctic Eskimo culture spread east and west far the 
ice conditions allowed. Towards the west reached the districts Bering Strait, 
where came under foreign influence, especially under the so-called 
influence. this understand influence along the coast route from various Asiatic- 
peoples. The conception must understood collectively, because there 
much that unknown and unraveled regards the ethnology and history these 
peoples; but there can hardly any doubt that this direction must search 


for the most important source cultural influence the Eskimos before they met the 
Europeans. 


5 Cf. work cited in footnote to title, Meddelelser om Grenland, Vol. 34, p. 402. 
® Vilhjalmur Stefansson: The Distribution of Human and Animal Life in Western Arctic America, 
Geogr. Journ., Vol. 41, 1913, pp. 449-460; reference on pp. 450-451. 
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happened that the foreign influence was not much re-fashioning the 
Eskimo culture created the Archipelago contribution toward further develop- 
ment established directions. Some new implements were, course, adopted; but the 
fact that contact with higher and richer technique doubt brought about improve- 
ments existing forms just much significance. Thus not only was the Arctic 
form Eskimo culture improved, but simultaneously Eskimo culture expanded and 
advanced farther southern direction, whereby the sub-Arctic form was first fash- 
ioned and developed. 

The place this influence, rather these various influences, among which the 
so-called the most important, was the western coast Alaska the 
districts around Bering Strait, which can best express alluding the most 
essentially geographic moment, namely, the nearness Asia. 

With this demonstration the Archipelago and Bering Strait the two geographi- 
foci the history the development Eskimo culture—the Archipelago being 
important for adaptation and Bering Strait for influence from without—the investiga- 
tion issue practically ends. make these results more definite other scientific 
methods, ethnographic, archeologic, must employed. 


CRITICISM STEENSBY’s RESULTS 
The brief summary have now made Steensby’s study, inadequate 
is, will enable understand his theories the origin Eskimo 


not content show that the center origin for this culture 
lies around Coronation Gulf but offers theory what kind people 
took the first steps necessary the development such culture. 
sees the case, Eskimo culture merely the annual life cycle North 


Canadian hunters, who pursued the caribou the Barren Grounds west 
Hudson Bay until winter forced them the shore, where they developed 
sealing and living upon the smooth ice. chooses the Barren Grounds 
for the reason that here among the Canadian Indians find hunting 
culture quite like the summer inland life the Eskimos. The chief weak- 
ness this position lies our ignorance the part the Eskimos have 
played the development Indian culture Canada. 

quite unlikely that the proximity two highly developed cultures like 
the Eskimo and the Indian and the ready mixing blood observable 

Alaska could have continued long without some decided reaction the 


part the Indian. Hence many the similarities noted Steensby may 
have resulted from Eskimo influence upon the culture the Indian. The 
whole extent the caribou range was the home many diverse Indian 


tribes, yet their hunting culture centered around the and was 
remarkably uniform throughout. This American reindeer culture also 
highly characteristic what Steensby calls the sub-Arctic Eskimo culture 
and also found the summer sector the yearly cycle for the true 
Eskimo. The extreme marginal position the Eskimos would rather sug- 
gest that they borrowed this reindeer culture from the Indians. 

diffieult the conclusion that Eskimo culture essentially 
sea-mammal culture. Steensby’s objection the designation seacoast 
granted, but cannot deny that the Eskimo specializes upon sea 
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mammals the greater part the year, just did the adjacent Indian 
upon the caribou. The problem is, then, largely one chronology, for 
one must know which these cultures was first upon the ground. 

The idea that the musk-ox was the nucleus around which the Eskimo 
operated, and that the ‘‘musk-ox road’’ was the path that led these Paleo- 
Eskimos ever toward the north, suggestive one. Steensby finds 
easy thus account for the appearance Eskimo remains the eastern 
side Greenland the old theory migration around the northern 
coast that island. recent article the the well-known 
Knud Rasmussen raises strong objection this, the ground that 
would physically impossible for Eskimos travel that coast. 
the other hand, the archeology Greenland shows traces the ances- 
tors the Eastern Greenlanders except that side the island, and all 
the objects far found connect these Eastern Greenlanders directly with 
the Polar Eskimos the northwestern side Greenland. the face 
these facts, the question must still stand favoring such northern migra- 
tion, notwithstanding the apparent impossibility such movement. 
Primitive people, and even mammals, have done some seemingly impossible 
things that still defy our understanding. would well, however, for 
Danish students make more careful archeological examination the 
Greenland coast the west and south, since traces older culture may 
still remain discovered. 


CONSIDERATIONS THAT Mopiry His 

Reverting the general suggestions the musk-ox road: Instead 
assuming that Eskimo culture was mere offshoot Déné Indian culture, 
would seem more logical have assumed that the original, Paleo- 
Eskimo culture, was relatively ancient one and was essentially musk-ox- 
hunting culture the inland, fact the author has maintained his 
earlier papers; that necessity and geographical pressure this culture 
became culture, supplemented the adoption caribou 
culture practiced the adjacent Indians; and, finally, that repre- 
sents old form culture initiated independently the caribou and 
bison cultures. There certain plausibility the musk-ox theory, since 
one the distinctive Indian cultures developed around the bison and 
another around the The fact seems that the musk-ox once 
ranged over the entire Arctic area and gives some evidence being the 
older fauna; and this would make probable the development Eskimo 
musk-ox 

The similarities between Eskimo caribou hunting and the hunting 
the Déné tribes Canada have also their parallel between the latter and 
the bison hunters our Western plains. These resemblances are about 


1” Knud Rasmussen: Migration Routes of the Eskimos in Northern Greenland, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 8, 19.9, 
pp. 180-183. 
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striking are those between the Eskimo and the Déné, and analogy 
would follow that the origin caribou culture explained 
detached group bison hunters moving out toward the Barren Grounds, 
where they found caribou and developed new culture. Then later 
detached group with this new culture moved the Arctic coast and started 
Eskimo From what know culture general seems un- 
necessary seek explanation the similarities between Eskimo, 
bou, and bison cultures common origin, for the mere geographical 
proximity the peoples involved would time lead similarities 
their cultures. Yet, Steensby has stated, the ultimate solution this 
problem must await extensive archeological investigations and the establish- 
ment relative chronology for the cultures involved. 


STEENSBY’s CONTRIBUTION THE PROBLEM 


the contribution Steensby the Eskimo problem lies 
his masterly analysis the local geographical conditions surrounding 
the several groups Eskimos and his clear demonstration that many 
the variations the annual food-gathering cycles these groups are 
directly correlated with these differences geology, climate, and fauna. 
our mind these are successful scientific demonstrations and such 
constitute contribution great value. His theories the derivation 
Eskimo culture from that the Indian can scarcely demonstrated. 
solution this question can ignore the anatomical and linguistic 
problems. While not denied that the body the Eskimo has Indian 
resemblances, still has highly specialized cranial characters and finds 
close parallels the Siberian coast. other words, appears 
later arrival than the.Indian. Again, his language Our 
inability make the anatomical and affiliations the Eskimo 
correlate with the supposed origin that culture real objection 
Steensby’s theory origin and necessitates extreme caution proceeding 
with any arguments that rest upon the assumption its validity. How- 
ever, this does not the least detract from the merit this most recent 
work the distinguished Danish student, the greater part which deals 
with the relation between Eskimo culture and geographical 


THE ST. LOUIS MEETING THE ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 


The fifteenth annual meeting the Association American Geographers was held 
the Soldan High School building, St. Louis, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
December 30, 1919, January 1920. The average attendance the sessions was 
about 35, one-half whom were members. Twenty-four papers were read addi- 
tion the three presidential addresses which were presented joint sessions with the 
National Council Geography Teachers and Section (Geology and Geography) 
the American Association for the Science. All three these addresses 
were notable. David White’s vice-presidential address ‘‘Geology Taught the 
United was remarkably forceful presentation reasons for the decline 
popular interest geology schools and colleges. laid special stress the im- 
portance teaching geology branch general culture and deplored the tendency 
grade professors geology mainly their reputation for research and very little 
for their ability inspire their students through effective teaching. 

President Dryer’s address ‘‘Genetic Geography: The Development the Geo 
Sense and Concept’’ was scholarly high degree and will rank among the 
finest presidential addresses that have been presented before the Association. ought 
given much wider circulation than will receive its publication 
the Association’s Annals. 

For the first time, the president the National Council Geography Teachers 
gave presidential address; followed the address President Dryer. The subject 
was ‘‘Geography Teaching and the War,’’ and the paper was written and presented 
the delightful style and deep undertone human sympathy which characterize whatever 
Professor Brigham does. Seven the twenty-four papers presented were members 
the newly formed American Meteorological Society (to which reference made 
the Record’’ section this number), five them also members the 
Association American Geographers. the remaining seventeen papers, eight were 
given non-members the Association. Only three members from Eastern colleges 
were present, and the only papers offered representatives Government bureaus 
were given officials the Weather Bureau the joint session with the meteorolo- 
gists. Professor Gregory Yale was elected president for the next year; 
Professor Dodge, secretary and editor; and Whitbeck, councilor. his 
closing remarks, President Dryer expressed his belief that, the quality the papers 
presented and the general interest the the St. Louis meeting ranks 
among the best the Association has held. The extension time for the reading and 
papers thirty minutes, and many cases forty-five minutes, was 
found decided advantage. 

Following the list papers and addresses actually presented: 


General 

Dryer: Geography: The Development the Sense and Con- 
cept. (Presidential address, Association American Geographers; joint meeting 
with the National Council Geography Teachers.) 

NEVIN FENNEMAN: Geography Subject Research. 

Davip Geology Taught the United States. address 
joint meeting with Section American Association for the Advancement 
Science. 
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Geography Teaching and the War. (Presidential address, 
joint meeting with the T.) 

The Educational Advantages the Regional Treatment 
Geography. (Joint session the and the T.) 

STEPHEN VisHER: Use Laws Teaching Climatology. (Joint meeting with 
the American Meteorological Society.) 

WARREN Motion Pictures Weather Maps: Report Progress. (Joint 
meeting with the 8.) 

West: Determination Normal Temperature New Method. (Joint meet- 
ing with the 8.) 

WARREN Cultivation Does Not Increase Rainfall. (Joint meeting with 
the 8.) 


Regional 


CHARLEs (introduced Barrows): Commercial Divisions the World. 

WELLINGTON JONEs (introduced Barrows): Geographic Regions and Their 
Subdivisions Illustrated China. 

Cape Cod and the Old Colony. 

Cox: Weather Conditions the Orchard Regions the North Carolina Moun- 
tain Slopes. (Joint meeting with the 8.) 

Geographic Influences Lake Michigan Its.Opposite Shores. 

Highlands Missouri. 

VESTAL (introduced Cowles): The Colorado Mountain Front: 
Subregions North the Front Range. 

STEPHEN VISHER (introduced Dryer): Regional Geography Southern 
Wyoming. 

Haas (introduced Barrows): Physical Environment the Cliff Dwellers 
the Mesa Verde. 

Posty (introduced Whitbeck): Regional Geography Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. 

(paper read Cox): Report the Newly Established Weather 
Service the West Indies. (Joint meeting with the 8.) 


Reports and Memorial 
FENNEMAN: Report National Research Council Representatives. 
MILLER: Report Progress the National Council Geography Teachers. 
(Joint meeting with the T.) 
How the American Meteorological Society Can Serve Geography 
Teachers. (Joint meeting with the 8.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Meetings February. semi-monthly meeting the American Geographical 
Society was held Tuesday evening, February 10, the Engineering Societies’ Build- 
ing, West Thirty-ninth Street. President Greenough presided. The lecturer the 
evening was Archdeacon Hudson Stuck the Yukon; addressed the Society 
Winter Circuit the Arctic The lecture described trip made Dr. Stuck 
along the northern coast Alaska. February monthly meeting the Society 
was held. President Greenough presided. submitted the names candidates for 
Fellowship, each whom had been approved the Council, and they were confirmed 
Fellows the Society. Thereupon Mr. Carl Lumholtz delivered address entitled 
Central Borneo: Two Years’ Travel the Land the Head 
The lecture dealt with Mr. Lumholtz’s expedition 1914-16, which undertook instead 
his projected journey New Guinea, made the war, and continua- 
tion his explorations the same island during 1913 and 1914 (Bull. Amer. Geogr. 
Vol. 45, 1913, 201; Vol. 46, 1914, pp. 442-443; Vol. 47, 1915, 960; and Geogr. 
Vol. 1916, pp. 378-379). 


NORTH AMERICA 


Does Cultivation Increase Rainfall? From the days the early settlement 
the Great Plains there was more less widespread belief that the breaking the 
soil ploughing and the raising crops over extended areas resulted increase 
rainfall. The matter has been discussed from many different points view, meteoro- 
logical opinion being emphatically against the view that any change rainfall has 
can be, brought about cultivation. recent discussion this same subject 
Professor Warren Smith (Monthly Weather Rev., Dec. 1919, pp. 858-860) the 
conclusion reached that cultivation does not the rainfall the semi-arid 
region. There are well-defined sequences increasing and decreasing annual rainfall 
amounts, but there has been progressive increase decrease during the past fifty 

appears impossible predict the approximate precipitation for any year 
from past records. 


Cornthwaite, Assistant Chief Hydrographer, shows that thunderstorms are frequent 
oceurrence Panama during the eight rainy-season months (Monthly Weather Rev., 
Oct. 1919, pp. 722-724). The number the interior greater than along either 
coast, and more occur the afternoon than night the early morning. The 
average annual number thunderstorms from 100 140, which greater than that 
anywhere the United States. The loss life and property is, however, relatively 
less Panama than many sections the United States. This fact believed 
due three conditions: (1) the numerous lightning flashes between clouds which 
not reach the (2) the uninhabited hilltops which serve conductors and protect 
the inhabited villages; (3) the atmospheric conditions which are favorable for ready 
interchange currents, thus tending prevent the accumulation powerful 
electric stresses differences potential. Warp 


EUROPE 


Relief Model Wales. The National Museum Wales Cardiff, under the 
direction Hoyle, has undertaken the construction relief model that 
country. The work, far accomplished, has been done Wallace Whitehouse, 
who has prepared Descriptive Handbook,’’ published the Museum (1915; pp., 
which describes his progress making ten the sixty-odd 18-by-12-mile 
rectangular blocks, corresponding the sheets the colored one-inch Ordnance Survey 
map, necessary for the completion the whole. The blocks are inch 
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east-west cardboard profiles for each block, according the 100-foot contours the 
map; after the profiles are set and properly spaced they are filled with 
cine.’’ The generalized relief thus developed then revised adding details from the 
maps. negative taken Keene’s cement,’’ and from this positive the same 
material cast, the surface which painted with white enamel; the waters are 
added blue. After negative taken, the plasticine the original used again 
for the next block; after the positive cast, the negative stored for future need. 
The handbook describes each block separately under such headings geological struc- 
ture, relief, drainage, and human geography; also gives half-tone views the ten 
completed blocks, which, although apparently artificially softened modulation, never- 
theless clearly express the larger land forms. hoped that the model may 


POLAR REGIONS 


Recent Eskimo Migration and Its Forerunner. letter recently received 
the undersigned from Peter Freuchen, the former factor charge Knud Rasmus- 
sen’s trading and scientific station Thule North Star Bay, Wolstenholme Sound, 
the Cape York district northwestern Greenland, the announcement made migra- 
tion Eskimos which under way from this district way Smith Sound Pond’s 
Inlet the northern part Island. Aside from its intrinsic significance much 
interest attaches this movement because represents return the ancestral home, 
the forefathers the present band having migrated the inverse direction about the 
middle the last century. More extended reference this made below. 

The passage Freuchen’s letter reads: 

And now most important all—there has real emigration twelve families 
who have started trip Baffin Island visit the Eskimos Pond’s Inlet. Most 
these emigrants are descendants the great Etukashoosuak companions who 
immigrated here from Pond’s Inlet the fifties the nineteenth century, reintroducing 
the use the kayak for sea hunting, the salmon spear for ice fishing, and the caribou- 
antler bow-and-arrow for land hunting, and profoundly altering the culture the natives 
this district that time. The philosophical old patriarch, Esayoo, and the restless 
but energetic Etukashoo, great-grandson the old immigrant leader, who were your 
favorite Eskimos and loyal comrades many miles the long trail, lead the band; 
among their followers are the big Tungwe and Ooquia, Pooadluna, Awigingwa, Satow, 
Touchingwa, and others. remarkable and courageous little band that has been 
seized with the wanderlust and now making its daring dash down the inhospitable 
Ellesmere Island. 

party will winter the northern shore North Devon, well known 
Etukashoo great musk-ox pasture and haunt the polar bear. While the party 
rests during the winter the hunters will seek route over the glaciers North Devon 
which they can cross the island, and come down the early spring upon Lancaster 
Sound any one the easy descents which some the party observed when they were 
with Whitney years ago. Then they will cross Lancaster Sound and short time 
Pond’s Inlet. hope that the adventurous little party may meet mishap, and 
that may return intact its own country with wealth experience and novel 
interest. dread the contagious diseases that they may encounter Pond’s Inlet, from 
which they have been free heretofore.’’ 

Our knowledge the mid-nineteenth century migration mainly based Knud 
account the story told him 1903 Merkrosuak, one the original 
members the party (‘‘ Nye Mennesker,’’ Copenhagen, 1905, pp. 21-35; English ver- 
sion: ‘‘The People the Polar North,’’ Philadelphia, 1908, pp. 23-36). The following 
version based the story told the same informant the summer 1914. 
Merkrosuak 1914 was the sole survivor the original party that set out from Pond’s 
Inlet many years was old man, very old Eskimos go, but still 
retained much his vigor and skill and all his mental powers his death 
September, 1915, from the result too much food the hands the captain our 
relief ship. 

The story follows: About seventy years ago the Eskimos Pond’s Inlet were 
stirred the stories the whalers told them other Eskimos across the North Water,’’ 
the Greenland side; the whalers, some the Baffin Island Eskimos 
may even have met these Arctic Highlanders,’’ though record any such meeting 
has been left us. They knew that these Arctic Highlanders lived primitively land 
much game and that they were peaceful people. 

The Highlanders, the time their Ross early the nineteenth 
(1818), believed themselves the only people the world and their land 
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the only habitable part the earth. Their traditions were rich references other 
people past time, but until the white men met them they thought themselves the 
only remnants more numerous and more widely extended race. They were sure 
that one could live the south, because summer all their icebergs and ice-fields 
drifted thence—consequently the ice centuries must piled beyond the southern 
horizon. 

The lure the North wrought upon the minds these Baffin Islanders until 
culminated the decision families journey their northern relatives and 
establish themselves that unexploited land plenty. Accordingly the spring 
1856 (this the date worked out the most probable Steensby his 
tributions the Ethnology and Anthropogeography the Polar Eskimos,’’ Meddelelser 
Vol. 34, No, 1910, pp. 261-264, 392 ff., and map 401, showing the 
route, reproduced the map this number, 130), the party set out under the leader- 
ship Etukashoosuak (the great Etukashoo) seek their fortunes beyond the North 
was the grandfather the Etukashoo who leads the party 
returning now the old home Pond’s Inlet and whose wanderlust, daring, and 
experiences explorer have made him the guide and companion many famous 
expeditions. The blood the Etukashoo family runs restless, and must answer when 
the Red Gods The Baffin Island party started out westward along Lancaster 
Sound, hunting traveled, until finally crossed the sound the western end 
North Devon. Here the party wintered successfully and contentedly, the while sought 
out further route across Ellesmere Island. Game was plentiful and the party 
prospered. 

Henceforth the story was told old Merkrosuak grows somewhat confused 
time and locality. The party moved slowly along the southern coast Ellesmere 
Island, meeting serious difficulty until began the final stage the journey from 
Jones Sound northward. Then difficulties multiplied: the equipment was worn and 
exhausted; the dogs were weak and few number; the members the party themselves 
were weary and dispirited, and game failed them. Mutiny and cannibalism entered into 
their experience. 

total failure game them first eat all their dogs; then the weakest and 
youngest the party were selected food for the stronger and older. Among the first 
were Merkrosuak and his younger brother. The younger brother was the first 
victim. Then, after was devoured, Merkrosuak’s turn came mere boy, could 
not defend himself, but when they put out one his eyes preliminary his death, 
broke away from the party and escaped the hills. eluding his 
pursuers for several days; when finally hunger and fear drove him back the party, 
found that they had made goodly kill seal and longer needed desired him 
sacrifice food. had lost his eye but had regained his right live. 

The fortunes the party improved steadily hereafter, and they finally reached their 
land’’ and the people they sought. The account their first meeting with 
Cape York Eskimo they came sledging down the coast Greenland, 
they met man who had lost his leg and had been provided the whalers with 
wooden leg. The Baffin Islanders concluded once that all the people this new land 
had one good leg and one wooden leg. 

Though the Cape York Eskimos were struck with wonder the accomplishments and 
the resourcefulness the neweomers they received the visitors hospitably. The immi- 
grants established themselves Etah, and first found little difficulty accustom- 
ing themselves strange conditions and strange shores. But they were good stock 
and with the help the soon made themselves home and familiarized them- 
selves with their new Their coming profoundly modified the whole culture 
the Cape York tribe. For many generations the art kayak-making had been lost; 
the making bow and arrows from caribou antlers was another lost and 
hare were even considered unfit for food; and the use the salmon spear had likewise 
been forgotten. Thus the sources food supply were decidedly limited, starvation ever 
threatened the whole tribe, and the number its members was kept very small. 
summer, before the ice went out, all the tribe repaired the bird cliffs live upon 
dovekies, murres, gulls, and their eggs, until the ice once again lay solid along the coast 
and permitted sledging and ice hunting. 

All this was changed with the coming the Baffin Islanders. They revived the art 
kayak-making and taught the natives how hunt the sea-game the open water. 
Their daring and resourcefulness served example the natives, who were eager 
learn. They dispelled the old idea that caribou and hare were not human food and 
taught the natives how make bows and arrows and how hunt with them. They 
restored the art salmon spearing with the three-pronged spear, implement which 
the making and the use had been forgotten. 
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The activities the tribe were thus greatly extended, and the struggle for existence 
was made much easier. The welfare and prosperity the tribe were made materially 
more certain and secure, and began growing numbers. The influx good new 
blood soon began felt throughout the tribe better, stronger men and women. 
was revitalized people that the first American explorers found. 

Twice these early years the emigrants from the Baffin Island came into contact 
with white men. 1858 met the party the eastern coast North Devon 
while their migration (‘‘A Narrative the Discovery the Fate Sir John 
Franklin,’’ London, 1859, pp. 143-144, and Carl Petersen: Den sidste Franklin-Expedi- 
tion med Fox,’’ Capt. Copenhagen, 1860, pp. 92-93), and after they had 
reached Greenland Captain Budington, Hall’s last expedition, 1872 met one the 
women the party (C. Davis, edit.: Narrative the North Polar Expedition, 
Ship Polaris, Captain Charles Francis Hall Commanding, Washington, 1876, 
pp. 450-451). Thus authenticated, the Eskimo story genuine part history and 
worthy prominent place the annals the Arctic. 

Now the sequel the story bids fair fascinating and thrilling the original 
epic. The direct descendants the old Etukashoosuak are returning their ancestral 
home under leadership the old patriarch’s great-grandson, Etukashoo, who 
worthy scion the old stock, and with the counsel Esayoo, who himself grandson 
the old patriarch and uncle Etukashoo. Esayoo and Etukashoo have long con- 
sidered this trip. They often talked over with when were companions the 
long trail 1915, and heard them with other Eskimos various times. 
What impelled them choose this time would hard say, but wanderlust and 
desire see their ancestral home were undoubtedly the fundamental motives. The con- 
temporary student Arctic geography and history will watch with interest the 
the pilgrimage and wonder what the effect will be, both upon the party and upon 
the people whom they come. ELMER 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS 


Organization the American Meteorological Society. the St. Louis meet- 
ing the American Association for the Advancement Science there was organized 
December 29, 1919, the American Meteorological Society. According its Consti- 
tution the objects the Society are: the advancement and diffusion the knowledge 
meteorology, including climatology, and the development its application public 
health, agriculture, engineering, transportation land and inland waterways, naviga- 
tion the air and oceans, and other forms industry and commerce. Its officers are: 
President: Professor Robert Ward, Harvard University; Vice-President: Dr. 
Humphreys, Weather Bureau; Secretary: Dr. Charles Brooks, Weather 
Bureau; Treasurer: Mr. Robert Horton, Consulting Engineer, Voorheesville, 
The Society has begun the publication monthly journal entitled Bulletin the 
American Meteorological Society. The two numbers far issued (January and Feb- 
ruary, 1920), each pages, contain great number and variety meteorological 
notes interest. number committees have been appointed promote the activities 
the Society. These and their chairmen are: Research, Marvin; Meteorological 
Instruction, Wilson; Public Information, Talman; Membership, 
Brooks; Physiological Meteorology, Ellsworth Huntington; Agricultural Meteorology, 
Warren Smith; Hydrological Meteorology, Horton; Business Meteorology, 
Douglas; Commercial Meteorology, Cox; Marine Meteorology, Aero- 
nautical Meteorology, Menoher. the St. Louis meeting, December 30-31, 1919, 
and continuation thereof New York January 1920, less than papers 
were read. Joint sessions were held with the American Physical Society and the Asso- 
ciation American Geographers, the latter which reference made this number 
pp. 139-140. The annual dues the Society are only one dollar, which includes 
receipt the monthly Bulletin. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY ASIA 


The New Map Asia (1900-1919). xiv and 571 pp.; maps, index. 

The Century Co., New York, 1919. $2.50. inches, 

the last his three similarly named books Dr. Gibbons displays exaggerated 
form both the excellencies and the defects ‘‘The New Map Europe’’ and The 
New Map Africa’’ (discussed these pages, Bull. Amer. Geogr. Vol. 47, 1915, 
967, and Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1918, New Map Asia’’ excellent 
its plan but careless its execution; the style eminently readable, but there are 
many errors fact; the outlook broad but sadly marred prejudice. The purpose 
the book give clear and succinct form bird’s-eye view the events the 
last few decades Asia and show how these have led the present political situation. 
The author begins with the British possessions Asia, takes those France and 
the United States, passes Turkey, Persia, and Siberia, and ends with China 
Japan. has the great merit always writing clearly and putting things 
way that not only easy understand but easy remember. 
unduly fond exclamation marks, but *hat matter taste. 

spite these good qualities the book can hardly counted permanent contri- 
bution our knowledge Asia. the first place one’s confidence shaken 
many little errors. For example the author speaks England threatening Siberia 
when should say Turkestan; refers Bokhara touching India; and, from 
failure understand what enormous barrier Tibet is, assumes that that country 
may serve possible vantage point from which the combined influence China and 
Japan may penetrate India. view the fact that the book was prepared hastily 
meet the need the moment such mistakes might pardoned, although they inevit- 
ably cause the thoughtful reader become suspicious the whole volume. 

far worse mistake, however, displays itself the entire structure the book, 
namely attempt prove point without regard the facts. Before giving 
example this, should explained that the author’s leitmotif Asia for the 
while ‘‘Down with the League Nations’’ comes minor theme. 
Hence the volume cleverly constructed that Asia rarely blamed, while Europe 
constantly held ‘‘The white man’s burden’’ treated with sarcasm after 
sarcasm. perfectly right for author take such viewpoint, but cannot 
expect recognition lets distort the facts. Turkey, for example, discussed with 
much sympathy, and the pros and cons are stated more fully than any other case. 
The chapter Palestine and Zionism admirable and well-balanced argument. 
But why are the Armenian massacres reduced incidental reference two and 
the absurd misstatement that they the Armenians were the 
path the Caspian Sea’’? Japan, too, handled tenderly, and, while few words 
disapproval are her lot for events Korea and Shantung, the net result impres- 
sion that her foreign policy ‘‘excellent and wise.’’ 

The way England treated seems almost indicate that the writer has personal 
antipathy for the few sentences will show how far the book goes distort- 
ing the truth, ‘‘The average life the Indian twenty-three years; the English- 
man, forty years; the New Zealander, sixty years.’’ Every intelligent person knows 
that the difference between India and England due climate, while the difference 
between England and New Zealand due the fact that New Zealand full young, 
strong colonists. The old people stay home. Yet our author would have believe 
that the difference the death rate between India and England due British mis- 
Again: ‘‘In 1850 the average earning Indian was four cents day. 
This sum fell three cents day 1882 and one and half cents day 
quoting this statement from some Hindu propagandist, probably did, Dr. 
Gibbons pays heed the fact that since 1850 the value Indian money has increased 
because the introduction the gold standard. so, however, the reviewer does 
not believe that the statement true, and ridiculous the sense that Dr. Gibbons 
implies. His implication that the average Indian today lives more than 
third what lived 1850, and this because English misrule. Such reduc- 
tion the standard living would mean the death most the population. Once 
more: majority the population India goes through life without ever having 
enough The truth that they have enough eat most the time, although, 
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practically all tropical countries, large proportion suffer some time during 
their lives. ‘‘This state affairs did not exist before England started drain India 
her wealth. exists other portion the world’s surface. does not exist 
neighboring equally densely populated countries that are not directly under British 
rule.’’ would hard find more untruth packed into seven consecutive sentences 
than those here quoted. HUNTINGTON 


THE PHYSIOGRAPHY REGION NEAR MELBOURNE, 


The Physiography the Werribee River Maps, 
bibliogr. Proc. Royal Victoria, Vol. (N. 8.), 1918, Part pp. 
Melbourne. 


large part Victoria, the southeasternmost political subdivision Australia, con- 
sists well-developed peneplain, recently deformed and now more less dissected. 
embayment the southern coast, known Port Philip, near the head which 
stands Melbourne, the capital city, occupies part depressed area, ‘‘sunkland,’’ 
which adjoined the east, north, and west moderately uplifted blocks, separated 
from the sunkland and from each other fault arps. This has more than 
local interest, was crossed the members the British Association during the 
peripatetic colonial meeting August, 1914, their way rail between Melbourne 
and Adelaide and was afterwards more closely examined the geologists and geog- 
raphers the party excursion from Melbourne under excellent guidance. The 
careful study subsequently made Fenner the Werribee River area, here reviewed, 
includes the western part the sunkland and the uplifted blocks the north and west. 
summarizes the work previous observers, adds many new details, and gives evidence 
the complete acclimatization modern physiographic methods the 

The Victorian peneplain truncates extensive ancient mountain system greatly 
deformed and mostly resistant slates, sandstones, and quartzites with 
gneisses and granites. The surface the peneplain here and there surmounted 
granitic monadnocks, well occasional voleanic cones later origin, from which 
basaltic lava flows are spread over large areas; but the general the 
surface are small that the existing relief almost due the recent displace- 
ments the peneplain blocks, some which now stand 6,000 feet above sea level, and 
the erosion young valleys the elevated blocks, especially near their scarped 
margins, The ‘‘Great Dividing Range,’’ represented most maps with mountainous 
form trending east and west about 100 miles inland from the coast, has reality 
strongly marked culminating crest but simply broadly up-arched part the pene- 
plain, from which the streams flow north the dry continental 
the ocean. 

Especial attention given Fenner the district traversed the Melbourne- 
Adelaide railway passes from the western part the sunkland—the Baechus 
marsh area—to the adjacent upland, the ascent being made the middle one three 
blocks, because less elevated than its neighbors the north and south. The slope 
bounding these blocks the east ascribed fault, trending east north, miles 
length and with average displacement 800 feet. Near the railw large area 
the sunkland and smaller area the uplifted block, well the strong slope 
between them, are covered lava sheet, from which inferred that the lava out- 
pouring preceded the block faulting and that the fault hereabouts probably consists 
number small steplike disp Both the sunkland and the uplifted block 
are nearly level altitudes 500 and 1,300 feet. The railway climbs the greater 
part the slope between them making strong loop the south and finis hes the 
ascent long cut which the lava well The Werribee River descends 
from the upland near the railway steep-walled clefts, 800 feet deep near the 
which the deformed rocks beneath the lavas are well seen. number minor 
streams incise short ravines the fault slope and deposit ‘‘aprons’’ alluvi 
lower ground. 

The interpretation this district, well argued Fenner, has special physio- 
graphic interest because the time the British Association visit the possibility that 
the upland the west had been raised above the lowland faulting was looked upon 
with much incredulity certain British geologists limited experience, 
although was accepted their Australian guides. hoped that they may 
see Fenner’s paper. This recalls the amusing experience the western excursion 
the International Geological Congress 1891 the United States—physiographic 
principles being then less understood than now—when eminent European mem- 
bers the party, being led Gilbert see some faulted alluvial fans the 
base the Wasatch Range near Salt Lake City, mutinied against the wild American 
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idea that mere break gravel bed could have any structural significance; and the 
mutiny was not quelled until two days later when the dislocation the Little Cotton- 
wood moraines was shown stand line with the scarps whole series piedmont 
gravel fans. interesting add that when the Transcontinental the 
American Geographical Society saw the same district 1912, the visiting European 
geographers manifested such opposition the interpretation these 
striking features their geological predecessors had shown twenty-one years before. 


Davis 
ERADICATION YELLOW FEVER PANAMA 


Sanitation Panama. 298 pp.; map, ills., index. Appleton Co., 
New York and London, 1918. $2.25. 8x5 inches. 

Major General Gorgas, who lately was reported the press have eradicated 
yellow fever from Guayaquil and vicinity, presents this book the entire history 
the fight against this scourge. Nearly half the pages are devoted the record the 
accomplishment Havana, which used background telling the success 
Panama. The history portrays that the eradication was fight not only against the 
earriers the disease but also against the opponents the mosquito theory and shows 
that even the success Havana did not still the opposition the work was being 
and that recommendation the Secretary War relieve the Isthmus 
those who believed the mosquito theory and replace them men more practical 
views was nearly adopted. Directly after the defeat this and with the 
assurance confidence the sanitary the Isthmus yellow fever began 
and was finally (1906) stamped out the Canal Zone. Similar are 
recorded concerning malaria, smallpox, and the plague. The malarial record 
noteworthy. 1906 out every 1,000 persons 821 were admitted the hospital 
account malaria; 1913 this number had been reduced 76. The vigilance the 
quarantine station officials either end the Canal has kept the the Canal 
Zone high. The book story achievements ‘‘more important than the actual 
struction the Canal itself,’’ has demonstrated that men can lead healthy 
life the tropics and because will thereby open settlement large areas 


COLONIAL RAILROADS 


Die Kolonialbahnen, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Afrikas. 462 
maps, diagrs., index. Verlagshandlung, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1916. inches. 

account railroad building, equipment, operation, and management Africa 
and its islands, French Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, and Shantung. The book 
gives much detailed information, some technical but most adapted for all 
readers. The numerous half-tone illustrations are instructive; and the many black-and- 
white maps and the Africa railroad map colors are very helpful, though all the maps. 
course, will now need much revision. 

may said here that among the leading questions settled the route 
chosen for the Cape-to-Cairo railroad beyond Broken Hill. was intimated, before 
the war began, that, possible, the nglish would secure less difficult route than that 
through the upper Congo valley. The way now clear deflecting the route 
from Broken Hill eastward Tabora the former German East Africa, which has 
under British control. From that point the line can extended ard, all 
the way through British territory, the south Khartum, where the Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad would completed. was reported during the war that about year before 
the struggle began England asked the German Government permit the extension 
the line through German East Africa and enlarged upon the advantages that the rail- 
road would give that country. Germany declined consider the matter favorably 
because was not her policy permit foreign railroads pass through her territory. 
The route the Germans declined concede now available. Cyrus ADAMS 


HANDBOOK 


Handbook Travel. Prepared the Harvard Travellers Club. 544 pp.; diagrs., 
ills., index. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1917. inches. 
The book, fitting into coat pocket, intended promote intelligent travel and 
exploration. helpful product and very timely, for appears the threshold 
era when the earth studies will more intensively pursued than ever before. All 
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the articles were written members the The book covers more topics and 
gives larger detail than some similar works published England, France, and Germany, 
though not voluminous. Perhaps work the kind gives more detail 
hygiene, medicine, and surgery (90 pp.), and its suggestions under this head are adapted 
for all 

Much attention given travel with pack horses, mules, burros, and dogs the 
Americas, the one-humped camel Africa and Arabia, and the two-humped camel 
parts Asia; foot transport tropical Africa and mountain work, ete. Route 
surveying covers pages. Hamilton Rice has pages traverse surveys 
South America, and John Coolidge, Jr., pages photography. 

The chapter geography, Professor Davis, should help the explorer 
give accurate account what sees. The same writer’s paper geology full 
suggestion and counsel, especially for those who have not had long experience 
extended geological field study. Professor DeC. Ward writes meteorological obser- 
vations. Anthropology, natural history collections, and determining position 
observations are also among the 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Yarp. The Book the National Parks. and 420 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1919. $3.00. inches. 

Mr. Yard has been chief the Educational Division the National Park Service 
for the past six years. well equipped write such book this. His aim 
advance the popularity our National Parks and help visitors appreciate the grand 
scenery them. His work educational and will tend promote more enjoyment 
the parks because leads better understanding them. Mr. Yard had the advice 
and suggestions many men science making his book accurate and full the 
kind information that both educational and enjoyable. 

Take the Muir Woods example. They cover canyon Mt. Tamalpais, near 
San Franciseo, and thousands tourists visit them. Not one hundred them 
ever knows, unless reads such description Mr. Yard gives, that here perfect 
exhibit the original redwood forest, once spread far and wide but most now 
sacrificed for lumber. Some these trees are 300 feet high with diameter feet. 
This bit California, left untouched, shows what the redwood forest has been. 

The book describes not only our National Parks the Hawaii National 
Park with its boiling lavas) but also scores objects that are National Monu- 
ments and are protected against vandalism. Among them are prehistoric cave houses 
the southwestern arid regions, ruins church built Indian converts with adobe 
walls six feet thick, cliff towns, cave dwellings, natural bridges created erosion, and 
many other objects, natural made man. The book finely illustrated photo- 
graphs. 


Arctic 


The Cruise the Corwin: Journal the Arctic Expedition 1881 
279 pp.; map, ills., Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 1917. 
$2.75. 

The dispatch 1881 the United States revenue steamer Thomas Corwin into 
waters search two missing whalers and especially the ill-fated Jeannette, 
which under Long had not been heard from since 1879, afforded Muir long-wished- 
for opportunity pursue one his favorite studies, evidences glaciation the 
Arctic regions, quest that had always fascinated him his more southerly field work. 
His book contains many concise descriptions the results glaciation found the 
land borders which had opportunity visit during this both along Ameri- 
can and Asian coasts; and number his illustrations show glacial valleys and ridges 
and other effects moving ice sheets. 

Especially interesting his graphic account the life the Eskimos the islands 
and along the reaches the American and Asian mainland. Few writers have 
graphically depicted them their daily life, their hardships, and their superstitions. 
His book rich the flora collected the islands and along the 
edges the continental coasts. The only map reduction the map Wrangel 
Island made officers the ship Rogers the same year and merely preliminary 
bit work. Muir’s descriptions make impression the mind the 
reader. His power vivid well illustrated the passage 
page 62. Cyrus ADAMS 
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